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CHAPTER I. 

MdMie lumniMgi, tkovmily Miss 
Of Fandue that hu ■urvived the lalt ! 
Tbovgh ftw now tatte thee unimpMved and pure, 
^ Ortai»«lanfeajiiyt)ieel tooiniim 

Or too incatitMHis to pmerve thy sweets 
Unaiiawd miOx diopt of hklnr, which neglect 

OQr tooaper shod* into thy eryBtaIc4ip; 
Thou an thenune of vutae, in thine aims 
Siie Mri^e•, appaiiw ai in ttuth the b 
^ Heaveii4wini, and dcftined to the sUes again* 

m Cowvxa. 

\^ I«ATs in liie summer of the preeeding 

i; jrcar, the settleitieiit of seme important bu- 
;. i ^ness in town, indueed me for a season to 
'^ ^chance the tranquUitr of my retired home, 
"n the bovders or Scotland, for the bustle 
>«9id the crowi of kvt^ London. Nearly 
" enty years had elapsed since I last quit- 
the Bietpopolis, naTbi^ served my ap« 

. iticeship there, and at its expiration re- 

Otumed to settf e in my native village. The 

a|ivii^ of time, as unperceived it pursued its 

rapid flight, had borne away with resistless 

force many earlv ties, and broken several 

interesting friendships. Yet had it not ef- 
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faced from my heart the remembrance of 
some, who, as thej were once beheld with 
all the ardour of youthful afTdbtion, were 
still remembered with regret and esteem : 
-—from hence, my readers may imagine the 
pleasure I experienced when within fifty 
miles of our destination. Having received 
an accession of one gentleman to our party, 
my new companion had no sooner takeii his 
seat opposite to min^, than our eyes encoun- 
tering, both at the same instant exclaimed, 
** We have metbefore.^' 

An explanation soon ensued, and I recog- 
nised in him the partner of my apprentice- 
ship, and my earliest friend. We had not 
seen each other since my departure from 
town, and *^ though nothing had occurred to 
kindle strife," our correspondence grew less 
and less punctual, until it quite dropped, 
and I lost every trace of him. 

It is therefore natural to suppose, that 
many interesting inquiries followed this un- 
expected revivsu of our former friendship. 
Among other questions,^ I asked my friend 
" If he was married ?" ** Yes," he replied, 
^^and to the sister of our old acquaintance, 
Henry Talbut." ** Then I am sorry to hear 
it," I resumed, with my usual abruptness.! 
^' Emma Talbut was too refined to make a 
good tradesman's wife." 

My friend CliiTord smiled ; and a shrewd 
Lookmg old gentleman in the corner observ- 
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ed, that the refinement of modern edacation 
had nearly rendered the character of o good 
house-wife obsolete* Here Mr. Clifford in- 
termpta:! him* bj saying, ^ I am no advocate 
for tne present shallow system of female 
education, which perhaps, nas in it less of 
rea/ffienfa/re^fiemf}^ thanyouimagme. But 
it is decidedly my opinion, that a woman 
whose mind has been pronerly expanded, is 
the best calculated to discnarge wi^ honour 
to herself and to die comfort of h^ &mily, 
the duties of the conjugal and maternal 
relation.'' 

The old gentleman in the comer dmok 
hift head incredulously. I paused for a mo- 
ment, and then interposed — ^^ Your testimo- 
ny, Clifford^ as an experimentalist on the 
subject, has certainly some weight ; at the 
same time, a lai^e discount on the score t^ 
partiality, must be allowed." ♦* Well then," 
resumed my friend, '^ to be convinced of the 
truth of my assertion, you must consent to 
make our house your home during your stay 
in town." To ^lis pronosal I cheerfully as- 
sented ; and, after thanking Mr. Clifford for 
his obli^ng offer, the discussion which gave 
rise to it ceased. 

On our arrival in town, die coach set us 
down in one of the principal streets in the 
city, and in a few minutes walk broimht us 
to the door of my friend's house. *♦ Emma 
does not expect ray return before^ to-morrow 

A ^ 
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morning,'' said he ; and turning to the ser- 
vant who opened the door, desired her not 
to apprize ner mistress of his arrival. Mr. 
Clifford then led me into an apartmeat 
where every thine was commodious, where 
nothing offended uie eye of taste, ye^ where 
the whole was too plain to merit the appel* 
lation of elegant. In the mistress of the 
mansion I readily recognised the interesting 
Emma Tklbut, from whose placid counte- 
nance the lapse of nineteen years had but 
stolen the rose of youth, whilst it had tem- 
pered its vivacity, by the sober cast of ma- 
ternal tenderness. .When the surprise of 
her husband's sudden return had subsided, 
she welcomed me with the most unaffected 
cordiality; nor could I, perceive the least 
symptom of that ill -humour, with which the 
husband who brings home an unexpected 
guest, is sometimes received. On the con- 
trary, notliing could exceed her delicate at- 
tentions, her cheerful hospitality, or the ju- 
dicious care she evinced, that nothing should 
be wanting which could coBtribute to our 
refreshment, after a long and fatiguing jour- 
ney. 

During supper, I discovered, by some in- 
quiries which my friend made relative to his 
business, that in his absence Mrs. Clifford 
had herself undertaken the superintendence. 
Yet was not our attention directed to the 
fatigue she had suffered, or our patience 
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\irearted by a catalogue of the labours she 
had performed. 

When the social repast was ended, Mr. 
Clifford seized the opportunity of his wife's 
absence^ to demand, ^* Whether the first in- 
terview had not made me a convert to his 
opinion ?" ^^ I am inclined tof think," I afl- 
mitted, ^Hhat ymir choice has been well 
directed y I <sannot however yield so far, Its 
to suppose, it wmild have been equally hap- 
py, Imd Mrs. Clifford ^till retained all her 
early predilection for literary pursuits." 
''At the period to which^you allude," re- 
joined my friend, '' she was laboriously cul- 
tivating die soil, now you behold the rich 
increase." **Yes, my dear Clifford, but 
allowing this, still you must own that a great 
change has taken place in^he general bent 
of her inclinations, and the cast of her sen- 
timents." "There you are right," empha- 
tically observed Mr. Clifford, ''Emma has 
indeed been the subject of a great change 
— 3k change which predominates throughout 
the whole character, and influences almost 
every action." " Vfhj that is the very point 
for which I contend," I exclaimed, " that 
Mrs. Clifford now esteems a competent 
knowledge of domestic management, the 
most useful female acquirement !" " Not 
so fast, my friend," interrupted Clifford, 
" I do not mean to concede so much in ad- 
mitting the change of which I speak. You 
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are not yet aware of the secret spring of all 
mj Emma's conduct. Since your farmer 
acquaintance with her, she has studied the 
duties of moral life, in the volume of inspi- 
ration : in one wond, she now lives under 
the influence of the reUgUm of the heart. — 
Hence, her exertions have been directed into 
a more beneficial channel ; and through the 
fiftcial charities of a motiier, wife, and triend, 
runs the pure stream of Christian benevo- 
lence. Yet, after all, I maintain that had 
she formerly been less assiduous in the cul- 
tivation of her own mind, she could not have 
been equally judicious in 1i)e government <Mf 
her family, nor could she (as at present) dis- 
charge tlie two-fold duties of a mother and 
a governess.'' 

* Here the entrance of Mrs. CiifTord pre- 
vented my reply; and a lai^e family Bible, 
being soon after placed on the table, Mr. 
Ciii&d turned to me, saying, '^My dear 
Bentley, you will I hone excu^ the entrance 
of the servants for a snort time„ as it is our 
daily practice, and it appears to me an indis- 
pensable duty, that all who dwell bepeath 
the same roof, should night and morning 
surround the family altar. ''^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

If solid hapmness we prize, 

within our Dreast this jewel lies; , 
And they are fools who roam : 

The world has nothing to bestow. 

From ourownselves our joy must flow $ 
And thct dear hu^riour hxme. 

Da. Cotton. 

After a few days residence in the family 
of my friend, I felt my former prejudiced 
gradually abate, and began to perceive that 
intellectual acq^uirements are by no means 
incompatible with skill and prudence in the 
domestic economy ; and that a strong predi^ 
lection for literary pursuits ma;^ exist, where 
no neglect of housenold duties is necessarily 
involved. 

In Mrs. Clifford's family arrangements, I 
was struck with the beautiful order an4i con- 
sistency of the whole. Nothing was d<][ne 
witiiout a plan. Every relaxation and em<r 
ployment had its allotted season j conse- 
quently, confusion seldom or never ensued; 
nor did the enjoyment of the one ever inter- 
fere with the nerformsmce of the other. In 
her expenses she was liberal, yet prudent; — 
she never curtailed the comforts of her family, 
or sparingly provided for their wants, in 
order to expend the sum thus unworthily 
redeemed, in the indulgence of unnecessary 
profusion^ or the affectation of an unbecoming^ 
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style. Her table was always plain, yet plen- 
tiial; frugal, yet well ordered and genteelly 
arranged. Thus fuU^ occapied in dischai^ 
ing the important duties of a wife, a mother, 
and a mistress, her visits were few, and her 
friends select. Home^ was the centre of her 
joys, and the principal scene of her exertions. 
Her relaxation was to inquire into the state 
of the poor, her amusement to aim at amend- 
ing their characters, and ameliorating their 
condition. 

In the education of her children, she was 
assisted by the co-operating hand, and 
strengthened bj the concurring authority of 
their father, if, at any time, the motiier was 
displeased, the father never failed to heighten 
the effect of that displeasure by his much- 
dreaded frown: and when he renroved them, 
she never mitigated tbe punishment by an 
expression of pity better mthheU^ or a caress 
bat iU'bestmetd. A simple incident which 
occurred under my immeuiate notice, strong- 
ly indicated this union of authority, this har- 
mony of conduct. 

On entering the room one day, in Mrs. 
Clifford^ absence, the fond father bent to 
caress an engaging little girl, who stood pen- 
sively apart from the happy group. As he 
attempted to kiss her, Ae covered her face 
with her hands, and burst into tears. *^ What 
is the mattery Jane, why do you not like that 
I should kiss you i^ *♦ O papa," sobbed the 
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Keart-brekeii little girU ^' I have b(sen ter; 
BaughtjTt and mamma is angrj with me, so I 
am «ire jou vfouH not kis» me if rou knew 
that'^ i saw that the heart of Cblfoixl was 
touched ; he could hare clasped the ii^- 
noous Uttle penitent iti bis arms^ hut he prii" 
fl^tlf fbrborey ami tamed from her, aajing 
^ I am dad jrou have told me of it, ^we, for 
yoa could have received Ho pleasure from a 
mark of afiection which you were conscious 
of not deserving." I%itf thoudit I, would 
furnish an admunble lesson to some of my 
married iiiends. 

In the evenij^ I ventured to i&<|uire tnta 
the nature of Jane's offence, to which Mrs. 
Cliflbrd replied: '* She brought me a Ule of 
her little brotter^s Aults, (a practice which 
I never allow) aiid that too> with a degree of 
exaggeration and an air of triumph whi«& 
convinced me she exulted in his &1L" 
'' Surely that i§ Mi §11^'^ cried I, '' for I re- 
member that the same little girl, a few days 
sihcc^ broke an expensive decanter, on which 
she was only mildly reproved; and reminded 
that the same sum which must be expended 
to replace it, would have purchased a blanket 
for the poor family whose habitation she had 
lately visited. " *< It is ray aim, '^ resumed the 
mother, ^in punishing my children, to be 
guided by the nature ^ their faults; instead 
of measuring the penalty by the inconve- 
nience which thdr misconduct occasions me. 



^' 
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III tke present instance, Jane's first fault was 
caused by carelessness, and the other by 
nothing less than a lurlang principle of ma- 
lice in the heart" *'I acknowledge tliat 
you are right, my dear madam," I replied,, 
^ ^ but there is a something so diflferent in your 
plan from any thing I have yet witnessed, 
that you must forgive the remark." . 

Not long after this, I requested Mrs* Clif- 
ford's permision to take Jane with me to see 
a friend, who had a large family of daugh- 
ters. This request, after some hesitation, 
was complied with, and my young companion, 
returned home in tiie evening highly amused 
by all that she had heard and seen. The 
next morning, as we sat at breakfast, Jane 
very seriously inquired, ^ Mamma, what 
does the word genteel mean ?" ^^ You must 
consult your friend the dictionary, Jane, af- 
ter we have breakfasted," replied her mother. 
^' I have, mamma; but I thought that could 
not ^ve the right meaning, for it only says, 
^polite, elegant:'— -and I think s«ft^ee/mu»t 
mean something more than thaU^^ '^No, 
Jane, it does not mean any thing more; but 
tell me, whiit makes you think it does ?" 
Jane blushed, and hesitated, and at last 
said, ^ Why, mamma, the ladies I went to 
see yesterday, seemed so anxious about gen- 
tility, and one of them said, she ^ should like 
to know you, because she heard you were 
^enteel,^ and not because you were goodj-^ 
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80 1 thou^t it must mean something more." 
Mrs. Clifibrd smiled, and neither my friend 
Bor I could forbear laughing at the artless 
satire which Jane passed on my genteel ac- 

Suaintances. Not did she mistake the stan« 
ard by which they estimated thinss. Gen- 
tility or fashion, is indeed the idol to which 
the good sense and better feelings of this 
family are taught to bow in humble adora- 
tion. 

Our mirth, however, rather discomposed 
poor Jane, who could not comprehend the 
cauito; until her mother resumed the subject: 
" Gentility, my dear little girl, consists in a 
certain refinement of manners, and an ele- 
^nce of appearance, which distinguish well- 
bred persons, from those of low and vulgar 
habits. It is to be cultivated with care, as 
a pleasing medium through which our good 
omces to others are conveyed with additional 
grace and ease; but, as every body may be 
good, and those only who possess the advan- 
tages of education can be genteel, we must 
never value persons for their polished man- 
ners alone; as there are those, distinguished 
by their superior elegance^ whd are never- 
theless very worthless characters; and on the 
other hand, some who are untaught and w/Z- 
gary and still good and virtuous.^' 
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fraiterer's shop in tiie neighbourhood of Ae 
street we live in : her husband was re- 
ported to be a quiet and industrious man $ 
they had three daughters and a son, to each 
of whom she was a complete despot ; till at 
last, one of the ill-fated girls, preferring the 
most desperate venture to the tyranny and 
discord of her mother's house, married a 
soldier, about to join his regiment then lying 
at Plymouth, under orders to' embark for 
some distant land, whither she followed him 
after little more tlian a fortnight's acquaint- 
ance, and has never been heard of since. 
The house was now more than ever a scene 
of discord. The two remaining daughters 
accused the mother of their sister's ruin $ 
and the wretched woman, stung by remorse^ 
and wounded by reproach, was sometimes 
almost transported to madness in the par- 
oxysms of her fury. In this state of things, 
poor Jackson, finding it impossible to enjoy 
quietness at home, was driven to seek it in 
an alehouse: continuing in this practice, he 
soon found himself involved in debts which 
he had no means of discharging. The house 
was next ^ven up, and the nimiture sold 
/or the satisfaction of their creditors. About 
the same time, the son forsook his home, and 
entered a ship bound for India. Another of 
the daughters, who had unhappilv imbibed 
too much of her mother's spin^ hired her- 
setf as servant to a person in the neighbour*^ 
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Vood^ wli«f availing herself of the negIi|etio^ 
9XiA coiafuflioa which pfevailedatMrs. Jack- 
son'fi^, had epened a frui^fcerer'a shop in .op-» 
potiticm i» ber. By tbie act of unnatural 
fevenge and disobediencey the misguided 
jOttBg woman fi^ad, herself inrolved in a 
new aerie» of :,t<linp4ation and trial; ac-* 
customed to idlefte^ and insubordination at 
heioe^ she was little disposed t<^ obey the 
commandar or perform the domestic labours 
enjpined on her by her mistress — who* hop- 
ing sbe m^ht be more serviceaUe in attract^ 
ing'to the shop her mother's old castomerg, 
set hfor to nurse an infant, and attend the 
basiAeas. Considerable sums of money 
were Bfow daily passing through her handst 
and liaving been accustomed to.eOnstder it 
no prime to ^eal from her (Hon /Miren/«y.and 
feeling the wantofpeoket-'moBey) which she 
had habituated hersell to spend wilhoutre^ 
strwint, she fU last yieldeid t0 the hourly 
temptation^ and began te use her mistress's 
till^ aa freely ja^ she. bad formerly done her 
mother's. In ^is wieked practice^ poor 
l^ncy continued for seme months^ without 
being detected ; but^ at lengthy her extrava-* 
ganee be||[an to excite the suspicions of some 
of her neighbour Sy who advised her mistress 
narrowly to watch her conduct The hint 
was taken» and Nancy was detected in rob- 
bing her mistress of a great part of the 
jailer sums she received for fruit and vege- 

B 2 
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tables. A Tiolent altercation enstted between 
the mistress and the unhappy criminal, who, 
by her insolence and violent- temper, pro>- 
▼oked the woman to prosecute her for the 
theft The chai^ was clearly ptoved, and 
the wretched offender^^Mitenced to trans- 
portation. Before tl^i'%l^htence could be 
ttilfilled, •however, she co^^^t a fever in pri- 
son, and died in eiLtreme distress. The third 
sister, throush Mrs. Ciifford's recommenda- 
tion, obtained a service in a fUmily of regular, 
habito and real niety, who were mind&l of 
the moral and religious instruction of their 
servants; from this place she lately married 
to a young carpenter in this village, and it is 
under their roof the miserable mother has 
found a shelter. Poor Jackson, from all that 
I can learn, died about a year ago, of a de- 
cline brought on by intemperate drinking.'' 
^* Papa," interrupted Emma, ^^ I never heard 
the whole of thes^ distressing events before. " 
** Nor did I, my love, until yesterday even- 
ing, when I was informefd of them by Mar- 
tha's husband, who came to me, as he said, 
at the earnest entreaty erf" his mother-in-law. 
She belied him to assure me, that on her 
sick-b^she now remembers with shame tiie 
serious admonitions I once save her, but 
which she then disregarded and despised." 
As Mr. Clifford pronounced the last sen- 
tence, we reached the young carpenter's 
hunible dwellings and were Emitted by a 
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little firif the chSdiof &'iicighlKmr» who in* 
formed us, that Martha and her husband 
^vere reading to their moih^ in her own 
room* We sent the child up to apprize 
Aem of ear approach, and followed her al- 
most imnediatelj. Yoiing Philip sat at a 
table near the side of the bed, and before 
him lay open^ a large family Bible, which, 
from its venerable apipearance, mi^t have 
descended to him from father to son, through 
many generations. Martha stood near the 
pillow of her aged mother, whose' temples 
ehe was baching with vinegar ; and the eyes 
df both mother and daughter w^e directed 
towards the lips of the reader. I causht 
this view of the interesting party, as our Tit- 
tle herald opened the door, and paused tUl 
Philip reached the .end of a verse, before she 
delivered her message 

The young man rose at our entrance, and 
handily us each a seat, .«aid to Mr. Clifford, 
*^ We take ittvery kind of you^ sir, to come 
and see oar poor mother so socli.'^ . The.sick 
wofloan clasped h^. emaciatedwhailds, and 
fixins onMr.'GliflEbrdta faideh^r wild and 
hopeless eaze, a momentary bri^tness flash- 
ed 6pom ner eyes Its she exclaimed, ^^ Sir, 
this is more than I could hope for; but, O, I 
fear it is too late !-^too late to think of re- 
pentance, when death stares me in the 
face!-*too late to begin to pray,,aft^ living 
seventy years without a prayer \^ 



The team tteaiiltd iii BmiBii*s ^yes^ aiMl 
Mn Gliffardl idds acdnAiiseriting lod&, su4 
^^ Thevt was mMte a wmtttr ftard6aeA om the 
GVf>88> anidtt the psine and agensesrof ckath; 
let aanitlliertfDtv aay, U b too laiefor jett; 
Bat teil lae^ Mrs^ Jackson, what new ii»ik«8 
jou itotMis about i%|ieiitAii€e.fltad. prayer?'' 
'^^ Ab^ sir^^ te|UecLtne aged niffsFer) ^ how 
caa yea aisk what aiakcs i^ anxieus^. wbeai 
.yei» ktow what a. dreadfal siailei^ I i»ve 
been*" ^^ Yet Mm. JackeoBt the tkne/hae 
bcie% wh6« yen neither ^eeeaned td fear the 
wrath ef an offsnileidi God^ nor te fkelsenid^ 
ble tint yea wet ei hourly pronreking hidi bgr 
your sitis." ^^Yes^ siry th^e Was a time 
when I neter tbaQg^tof etetnity^^-Bat 
s&ace flvy po«r Naaey died so miaerabiy) I 
hare never.been able to forgei ber dreaoftil 
looks; her piercing greaais and bitter re* 
preaeheSt follow ine wherervier I go. Life 
nas ever after been a burden to. me ; and 
when I first came ttf live wHh Madfaa and 
her husband, i waaofften wiq|iiB^tO'<tia i but 
my gded sdniin4aw^ whv it a BiUe scholar, 
airy tdld me J eu|^fiiBt tathiak ofbeing pre« 
pareA for deaths ^biscauacv' said he* ^ h yoa 
die as you arev it ia to be feared^ tou will 
only exdbanga the pangs of a gmty con- 
seieAee^ for the turners torments ef the 
worm which never die8«' In this way, sir^ 
he used to talk to me. — And of an evening* 
wh^n his work h done, aiM Martha ^S 
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down to her needle, hi always reads the 
Bible to us$ but the more I hear, the more I 
am distressed^ to think what will be the end 
of a life such as mine has been." 

Mr. Clrflfbrd cast his eyes on the sacred 
volume before him, and read the following 
passage : — *^ This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the worla to save sinners, of whom 
I am chief." The unhappy Woman listened 
with a hopeless kind of eagerness, then 
mournfully shaking her head, replied, ^* Ah 
sir, but not for murderers^ for mothers who 
have ruined their children, soul and hodyJ'^ 
Here again, my friend, who is very conver- 
sant witii the Holy Scriptures, turned to the 
Ist of Cor. chap. vi. 9th, 10th, and lltJi 
verses^ and afber recapitulating some of the 
aggravated offences, which the apostle charges 
on his Corinthian converts, he said, ^^ Can a 
list of viler criminals be produced?-' and yet 
it is add^d^ ^^but ye are washed, but ye are 
sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of 
the liord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 
God." A transitory pause ensued ; — ^mean^ 
while the wishful eye, and agitated mind of 
this self-accusing penitenti were fixed in 
earnest thought Tne inquiring look of my 
friend, was steadfastly bent upon her coun- 
tenance, as if employed in watching there, 
the spcrct operations of the mind ; but not a 
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word eseaped i» inteitupt her sileflit med»ia« 
tioD. ' 

I tufned t6wai^{l the op^ lattice^ no^ bitr- 
nished with the mild ridiftikee of die siettiiig 
inrif whose broad difik, Ihoi^ ^^ sAM^rn of his 
beams^" waft jlist yi^Ue above the horiz4&^ 
tod casta softtneUdw Ivitre over the autum* 
nal tints of the Adjacent land8(5ape. ^ttture 
seeitied to srYmpaithiKe in the moratl prospect 
trithtn j-— 'The day had been ddrk MA g^enj> 
bat towards eyeniE^g, die !^t> (before eclifilsed 
ite vapo«ir) shone Mth iti alt its native splen*- 
dour, and appeitred mure beaiitifal from the 
dark clouds which Were scattered around it« 
Hiscbeevfiftl beams were refteeted fall ob the 
ivyedcasements^ and east an enliyening light 
dver the little apai'tmeAt. It wa» a nappy 
image of the promise aboitt ia be realized in 
the cai^ Of the a^ Silfferer before us^ ^^ At 
evetftide it shall be lig^f Mr^ GHflbrd ob^ 
serv^ if, '^ See/' saM he^ ^^ these charing 
ray s^ remind m& of the mercy of HM ^fmvi}»^ 
Beings whose Adtent Was expres^lvfoifototd^ 
as the rfeiiig of the ' dhua of Rigntemisness 
with heali^ inr his win^. ' *^ Ife theff fend 
HeVertlrpisMiges which mustnttad thematttife^ 
and enforced tlie 4uty of ri^ntaiVde : and 
conversed liwhHe on that reno^tieit of keaorti 
without Whidiv d^ btmnan spint shaU appitot 
nncottdemted in the pretfeitee <if its Creator* 

We now prepared to take onr lea^e of the 
inha^tants of the cottage^ and as my friend 
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turned to bid a friendly farewell to Mrs. Jack- 
son's weeping daughter, I observed that he 
left in her himd a token of hid benevolence ; 
and hastened away befonei^ was euffieiently 
aware to thank him for his generosity, it 
was the genuine ofienng of Christian charity I 
It flowed fcom the same source with his 
counsels aud bis prayers; ti^y were alike 
the pledge and produce of ^^ pure and unde- 
fiiea religion before Good and the Father," 
which prompted Jiujai ^^ to visit the fatherless 
and the widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted iroxa the world*" ilappy 
would it be for jtbe cause of real religion, if, 
like this consisterd professor ^ all who pretend 
to love its doctrines, would add to thdr zea- 
lous arguments in its favour, the silent, but 
powi^ruii eloquence of a coiTesponding spirit 
and practice. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

God iMKiill beingi but Umidf; 
f That md«oui sight'-* naked human heart. 

Db. Youjtg. 

When Ood^fe rieht arm b hue for war, 
And thnnden clothe his cloudy car ; 
Where, where, oh where, shall man retift, , 
To escape the horroTB of bU ire ? 

'Tis he, the Lamb, to him we llf , 
While the dread tempest passes fay : 
Ood sees M» weU-beloved^ fiice, 
And tpan^ us in oar hiding plaee. 

While yet we M(jmtm herehdow. 
Pollutions itUl our hearts overflow ; 
Fallen, abjeet, mean, a tentenced race^ 
We deeply need a hiding place. 

Hbk&t Kiskie Wbiti. 

When we had again reached the ^een 
sequestered lane, Emma introduced an inter- 
esting conversation, by the following remark : 

j^miiMu— How very appropriate the first 
passage you read, was, jMipa!— -I think had I 
been poor Mrs. Jackson, I should have felt 
the words as pointedly addressed to me, as if 
my name haa been inserted there. 

C/t^orc^.— That consolatory promise, is in- 
deed well calculated to inspke hope even in 
the bosom of this poor self-condemned offend- 
er. But tell me, my love, why should tlie 
heart of Mrs. Jackson be so sensibly touched, 
if that of Emma Clifford remains unimpress- 



ed? Isikerem^hingin pardoning mercy yNrhich 
interests her ? 

Emma blushed, and seemed at a loss hoir 
to answer, till re-assured by the wonted 
kindness of her father's look, she said, 
*^ Surely my dear papa, I have not so much 
reason to believe myself to be the chief of 
dnners, as poor Mrs. Jackson has to think 
herself so. — Would it not then be the affec- 
tation of humility to say, I was such ?'' 

Clifford, — H would indeed, Emma^ be 
hjrpocritical in you to pretend , penitence for 
crimes, which you have had neither tempta- 
tion nor opportunity to commit. So far, you 
are right; at the same lime, your refusal to 
j oin in the humbling confession of the apostle, 
can only proceed from ^ deerading estimate 
of the requirements of the law, or, from a 
very ^lender acquaintance with your own 
heart. If we would ascertain our real cha- 
racters, we must compare our lives with the 
commandments (^ God, instead of measuring 
our attainments by those of others; lest, in 
the vanity of self-love, we should be congra- 
tulating ourselves on our superior virtue and 
holiness, whilst we ought to be humbled at 
the infinite inequality between our practice 
and that perfect model of Christian noliness 
which the gospel holds out for our imitation. 

Emma looked as though she feared her 
fkther was alluding to some p^icular faults, 
which he had discovered in her conduct, and 
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with diflftcultf restraining her tears, she me^ 
destly replied — ** Indeed, indeed, my dear 
papa, you most not think I am so vain and 
Ignorant of myself, as not to be conscious of 
many faults; but perhaps tlvere are more.and 
greater, which you hate dtseeriied in me, 
but of which I have hitherto remained in- 
sensible.'' 

Cffjfoftf.— Do not mistake me, my Emma,' 
I am net accusing you of any glaring faults; 
but 4 ^^^ to convince you, my love, that 
** by nature you are a chil4 of wrafli even ad 
others. '*' You mat be amiaMe, dutiful, kind 
and modest ; aii^ yet be destitute of that 
^^ holiness without which no man shall see 
the Lord.'* 

" How can that be F' f interposed, «'are 
uot all these virtues a part of that love- to 
our neighbour, which is the fulfilment of the 
law ?" 

CUfford. — God himself has prt)nounced Ae 
heart of main to be *' desperately wicked ;" 
and from the unlimited strain' of this dedat^- 
tioQ, it is eviftenHy applied to the whole hu- 
man race ; unless^, therefore, we accuse the 
Most High of having spoken extravagantly, 
or of forming a harsh imd erroneous jud^ 
ment d( his creatures, we must udmit this 
statement to bcfrue,— of others uciversalljy, 
and of ourselves individiially. This truth 
once established, it is surely very reasonable 
to conclude, that the outward conduct inay in 



gen^rd be coofoFiBaUe to th^ mmH Uw« 
vMle Ihe beiart remaios a ^a^ger to that 
ifU€rmip¥rUy9 which is the woi^ of the Holy 
Spirit «&«£/ and not, as awvie woiil4pn>9dIv 
boasft, tbe ftativ« eharacteristic pf a Quna, 
uQsvJlied ]tf th^ caoovi^rcep mmI u&waiy^d 
by the .c«stoiD8 i»f the world. 

BetUljf.-^I 9jj^ Aot di^jmed io charge thi3 
decJaDfttipB of the .8cr)|^)ir^ ivith uodae 
sei?erity5 Md yet I miiat own thM;, til<» Sn^- 
fi[»a« I ^1 it would be but an affectation 4>f 
httmiUty, to say tjbat I tboH^tmyown 
he^rt depeUfid above all thinp, w desperate- 
ly wicked." 

C/(^SBn^i^«>Perbap8 our general error on 
this b^f^t arises from the very obscure and 
inadequate iM^ims which we form of boli- 
Q/Bss^ or that aaoral iouige of God» in which 
man was originally cneated.*-^Such is the 
holiness of the BiUe !— ^Such h the pyirity of 
the Umr-^^k^i fiuiltleis slamdard revealed 
frpQi heaven by God himself, is a transcript 
of die p^lectien wbioh cimstitlites the glory 
of §ail9its and angels. It requires fiot 9»erely 
that pur Uves s^iould b^ decent, but that our 
he^U should ba jwre,— -that all the ardent 
affi^tims of pMr souk sboald be cpfistantjy 
aspiring after that Betii^, whose essence find 
whose name are knfe. It demands of \is, that 
forgetting every selfish, every so<<did motive^ 
we should *' love our neighbour as ourselves:'' 
Nay monei i^ teacbes us to love these vei-y 
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fiersons from whom perh^ we are receiviDg 
undeserved reproaches, injuries^ and scorn. 
But we, mj friend, seem not to know that 
its authority extends to Ihe secret feelings 
of the mind ; that it tidies cognizance of the 
inmost thoughts; or, that it imputes as diso- 
bedieiice the momentary hesitation of the 
iieart We are toa inobservant of the busy 
scene that is hourly passing within us; and 
should doubtless repel, with abhorrence, the 
charges of malice and envy; yet where is 
tiie breast that has never beat higher at the 
mortification of an enemy, or the fall of a 
rival ?— Where is the cheek, which has not 
betrayed the secret feelings of a mind stung 
by the unwelcome praises of another? — 
And even in those very actions, on the per- 
formance of which we pride ourselves, how 
often might we discover a mixture of selfish- 
ness/ a thirst for human praise ; instead of 
that singleness of heart wilh wUch we are 
commanded to aim at the glory of God, as 
our end, and to seek the approbation of Gknl, 
as our reward. Ah! my friend, could we 
but once see these hearts, in the light in 
which Omniscient Purity beholds them; me- 
thinks, instead of exulting wish the Pharisee 
that we are not so bad as others, we should 
be constrained in the Publican spirit, to 
adopt tiie Publican's prayer, ^^ God be mer- 
ciml to me a sinner." 
Emmai who hung attentively upop eveiry 
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acc^it of her fiitber's toAguet now bunt 
into teai«9 md esEclaimed, ^^ Of«fa, whilst 
congratu]«tifi£ mjrself on my aiwerioritj to 
poor Mra. 4a£K80i|» I fdt none of these oTils 
which I m&v see are to mj ova heart ; nor 
was J in the least aware of toe sm I iii£iirred| 
hy tiie endiiiigs of m j mibtimUed pride otot 
one, from wh& perha|«k education alone has 
made aie to differ. '' 

€%i^4^.*--You are ri^^ mj Euuna* in 
ascribing to the providonce of God, which 
plaeedyou in more fiiTonrable circttmstanees^ 
diat exterior oorreetness of conduct, which 
too often inclines us to compUment ourseWes 
on the possessiihi of superior virtue* 

Benikf. — Aocordiag to this mode of rea* 
sonioj^, Clifford, I should have no grounds 
on which to hope for a more farourahle aea-» 
tenoe from my judge at the day of final audit, 
than that. which awaits the murders, the 
thid^, or the profane and lawless lihertine! 
Yet J haiw aimed by ray conduct and exam-^ 
pie to benefit society, whose peace tkey out^ 
rage, and wh6se mmk they corrupt 

Cl^rc/. -^You have farou^t our aigument 
to a very delicate point; but since you 
oblige me to becom0 personal, remember my 
friend, you must not be offended at the plain* 
ness of mv remarks. First, then, let me 
ask you, what are we to understand by that 
declaration, ^Uhe soul that sinneth it shall 

o 2 
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die ?" Doeslt, or does it not, apply to e^erif 
tnmsgressioiiy and every transeressor ? 

Benify.^-Yesj I suppose it does. 

CKfareL'-^'WeW then, admitting thisy can 
^u, can I suppose, that an obedience so de- 
fecliYe, a life which at best is so imperfect as 
oars, can ever lay claim to acceptance with 
a God of infinite justice and holiness ? Let us 
not then deceive ourselves by comparing our 
conduct with that of more fiajpunt offenders; 
it is our wisdom, not to inquire of how much 
setferer punishment tkey may be thought wor« 
thy, but rather to ask how we may escape the 
penalty due to our own offences. 

I paused a moment, and then said, ^ As 
the Most High is not only just, but merciful 
also, I cannot imagine that he will condemn 
us for defections in duty and holiness, which 
can scarcely be called wiifui sinSj but rather 
frailties incident to human nature." 

CHfford. — Here again ydu are falling into 
the old error— -that of judging of God by 
ourselves. But tiiis will not do, my friend; 
we may, it is true, for awhile sooth our own 
consciences by formins to ourselves ^^ a God 
all mercy," weak, and changeable like his 
creatures; but after all, euch as the Bible 
now represents its author to be, such, and 
such only, shall we find him when he comes 
to judge the world in righteousness. 

"bentfy. — If I were to believe your state* 
ment then, Clifford, I should be ready to 
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eondttde that none would find mercy on that 
day. t 

Clifford. — To affirm such t thins as that^ 
would indeed be to contradict Grod himself. 
But to say that no one will find mercy or ac- 
ceptance, because his offences are leas ^gra- 
voted than those of others, is perfectly consis: 
tent with the whole tenor of the scriptures. 
Yes, my dear Bently, I trust that many will 
find mercy, and you and I among that num- 
beri but believe me, it will never be on the 
ground of our exemption from more flagrant 
vices, but only through faith in the Son of 
God. 

Ben(/y.— Do you think then, that I do not 
believe on the Son of God ? 

Cliffordi'^1 mean only .this : that whilst 
you attempt to justify yourself by your own 
merits, you do, in effect, refuse tiie benefits 
of his atoning death. You, my friend, would 
purchase heaven, (at least in part,) and are 
unwilling to accept it precisely on the same 
terms as the repenti^ murderer, drunkard, 
and profligate^ do. The words of your own 
favourite poet may however be applied heree 

** Far Christ as soon would abdicate his awn, 

<* As itoop fhnn heaven to sell the proud a throne.^* 

Mr. Clifford here paused; I did not answer 
him ; and we pursued the remainder of our 
way, in silent thoughtfulnes& 
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CHAPTEJl V. 

* 

Hkl dilDinutiveiiiess r 

Bdhae ire poritiyelydeletBiiitiie that tmU^iMiH* 
are innocent, we muft undertake to pf^re th^t tliey sbaU nevet 
outgrow thcar primitive mttiemSoos. 

Mm. iUvir4ii liio9«« , 

Thv next loprmng, whilBt seated aronpd 
tbe breakfast tablet an evening walk tp thie 
carpenter's cottage was propoA^ed by Mrs. 
CUnord and Emma. ^ I was thereffife some- 
what surprised on retui;ning to my friend's 
house at the close of tW dajs to find the 
latter at home, and alone. ^' How is this» 
Emma?^' said 1$ "I thoudit ynu were to 
have accompanied your mother mis evening?" 

Emma^s eyes were already filled witli 
tearsy which at the question trickle^ d9wn 
her cheek. She blushed, hesitated) and then 
said^ '^ I have oiended my mothea*} sir-" I 
was sorry 1 had made any remarks and con- 
tinued silent; till my lEriend soon after en- 
tered the room, and proposed walking to the 
village of H— — y, to meet Mrs. ClifiTord, 
who was, alone. 

On our way thither, as soon as the noise 
of ratdinff wheels would permit, I mentioned 
my surprise at finding Emma at home. To 
this Mil Clifford replied, in nearly the fol- 
lowing words: ''You may have observed 
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that each of our girls is accustomed to con- 
tribute her little stock of usefulness to the 
general order and comfort of the family.-— 
* Not so mhch,' says their mother, * on oc- 
count of the trifling assistance they can ren- 
der, as for tiie sake of forming habits of in- 
dustry.' From employments of this kind, 
Emma is naturally averse: an evil, wUch 
not the most unremitting watchfulness has 
hitherto availed entirely to eradicate. To- 
day a glaring instance of this fault occurred; 
occasioned, I believe, by too eager an antici- 
pation of this evening's visit." "Well, 
then," said I, ^ as this negligence arose from 
so amiable a quality as benevolence, surely, 
for once, it should have been overlooked." 

Clifford shook his head. " You are not a 
parent, and perhaps can be little aware of 
the weighty responsibility which this relation- 
ship involves. Reflect for a moment on the 
results which mi^ht possibly accrue from ne- 
glecting to check this fault, merely because 
It was connected with a quality in itself amia- 
ble. Mieht not the occasional negligence, if 
indul^d m youth, in maturer years ripen into 
a habit of confirmed indolence P Would it be 
surprising, if, at a future day, the same unre- 
strained tenderness of heart which has now 
betrayed her into the omission of a well- 
known duty, should on some more important 
occasion induce her to overlook the interests 
of a husband, and the welfare of a family ?" 



^< HpWI IhAcI! i»y friieiid,'' I oried^ ^f^ 
Be^d go no ffLvtiieri I i^ »lrea4*y jcppvinced 
it AB ijl^t^t £i]m» ah^^ ^flu4«bBd: 
aiul, I d<M^t not, jbwt 1M^ i^ t|ie {lerfom* 
ftnce ,<^ W neglfsc<te4 ]avo<^li^i#i^* sb^ viU 
eiPTeotuallj ie%m ^ iwfifWimoe of «verj 
Qne^9 j(tr(«^ i^tteaidipg tA ftAcdr <»$«« imnifidiaifi 
4^ie$^ Nor 4o I {^j^ iW F^u i^e^ few 
her offiK •T^r j ffreatjy jii» ^ ^99^, m^ ««ch 
BA iexa]^« «$ ^r ^ioihe^^i^ ccmntiii^tf j iMjore 
|i^r. AiQ4 (WW irie fl-re pn fO^ su}]j|0!ct, Clif- 
ford, J 9AP¥o^ J^elpfOiiitif^lF r^aJUig wfin^ 
mer .^ssertio;), t)^at ,the riwied ^d de£i;|ite 
£jD»ilk% If^jW W4|« ini^^j^e gf naki^ n 
good 4ifa,4eoi9*n'9 wjie." 

Clifford, — ^y^ur AckAowledgjHii^nt is indeed 
Candid; ^but at the iBajpe tipe ii mii^ be re- 
^i^mberied^ ^t it i^ PP^ ^i^er^ wom^^ of a 
cjultivated mind wbo wO)Ui4beco9ie dLprtuknt 

B^nffm. — ^No5 of that I 9^ fuUy aware; 
but how 13 it ihiat Mr^. CDilTord Cioptrives to 
u^e qualities yrhick I m^ 4eoin^ incom* 
pa^leP 

Clifford. — It ia b^causo fb» po^aessea 01^ 
eqimUence whic)i i^ mi^ the pep^nt and 
the Qroiyn pf ev^ry mother- 

fi€uil^^^Wh9,t ia ithftt? 

Bently. — ^p^iflioj)] { tho^sht that religion 
made pei^ indifferent find inattentive tb 
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tiieir worldly iiiteredts, andTth^? common ave- 
cationg of life* 

Ciifard. — ^If rightly felt and understood, I 
am j^rsuaded it renders its possessors more 
attentive to their common duties; and if you 
will not think me t0» personal, I will tell you 
Ikyw it operated on my Emma^s character, in 
iMs respect. 

I assureil Mr. Clifibrd it would oblige me 
if he t^as explained' himself, and he then 
Bursued' the subject as foHows' : ^ During the 
first years of our union, we botii were stran- 
gers to the tital power of this heavenly prin- 
ciple : and tenderly as I loved and esteemed 
her, I must own that !• found frequent cause 
to wi^h^Emma had been more domesticated, 
or that my income was liirger. God, how- 
ever,'had parposes of mercy towards us both) 
though for a while he was pleased to sliake 
the foundations of our eaiillly iHS^iness, 
and' darken- the sunshine of our days, that 
we migll^ ieam to look beyond this world. 
The birth of our dear Emma, was thift com- 
mencement of a long and dangerous illness; 
which threatened to deprive me of her be- 
loved mother. The prospect of separation 
was too much for my fortitude. I found 
myself in the situation of the ^ipwrecked 
mariner, who feels the last plans sinking 
beneath him, and sees no refuge but in des- 
pair. In this (Vame, I one evening entered 
the sick cban^ber of Em^si^ 5 it was the depth 
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of iirinter*-- my beloved wife, exhausted by 
protracted pain and languor, reclined on a 
sofa near the fire, the sbidow of her former 
self,— -a Bible which had for some time been 
her constant companion, but which on my 
entrance had till tnen been laid amde, was 
on this occasion suffered to remain open on 
her lap, but her tears fell too fast to admit 
of her reading it. I seated myself beside 
her ; she laid her emaciated hand on mine$ 
and rested her cheek wet with tears on my 
shoulder. ^ Put away that book, my love,' 
said I, ^itis too serious for you to read at 
present. I have thought for a long while 
that it oppresses your weak spirits. As I 
spoke, I gently removed the hand which 
pressed the sacred page, and attempted to 
close the book; but she prevented me, say- 
ing ' 

*^ ^ No, my Edward, you must not prohibit 

me from reading this volume^ you must 
rather read it to me. Here,' she continued, 
pointing to a verse in the chapter before her, 
* here is a truth, which deeply concerns us 
both.' Again she reclined her head on my 
shoulder, and wept I cast my eyes on the 
passage to which she pointed, and read: 
< My people have committed two evils i they 
have forsaken me, the fountain of living 
waters, and have hewed them out cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water.' I 
read ft, but not feeling then, as Emma didi 



the force of the charge, I begftB to fear that 
her mental faculties were enervated by the 
presaure of disease. Under this impressioi;^ 
1 said, ^ M J beloved Emma, your mind sym- 
pathises in the weakness of your body ; yom 
are giving to the sacred text a meaning it 
was never designed to convey.' *No, fid* 
ward/ she exclaimed, raising her head from 
my shoulder ; and with a look of earnestness 
which I shall never forget, ^No^ Bdward, I 
am not misinterpreting this languagei there 
is a voice within, which seconds the accusa* 
tion, and applies it to my own case. I have 
committed tnese two evils; of God, bis goe^ 
pel, his grace, and his threatenings, I have 
been foi^etful^ and have been seeking all my 
satisfaction in created good. And now I 
have reached the borders of that flood, 
through which I must pass alone; even you 
must soon bid me farewell; and what adds 
indescribable anguish to the parting s^roke^ 
is this thought — Afm shall we meet again P' 
As she spoke of parting, I trembled; she 
perceived it, and resumed. ^Methinks, if I 
were assured that we should spend an 
eternity of happiness together, the b^tternesfi 
of death were past. But I feel that the great 
purposes of my existence are unaccomplish- 
ed; I have not yet learned to die, I have not 
yet made my judge my friend.' • 

"Penetrated by the visible anguish of her 
aoul, * My Emma,' I exclaimed, * why these 
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tears P be comforted, I entreat you $ if inno- 
e^iee^like your's is not secure, who then can 
be ssvedP' ^BdwaM,' replied she, drying 
her tears, and laying one hand impressively 
on the Bible, whilst in the other she still re- 
tained mine, ^ I have learned from this book, 
that if I have nothing better than niy own m- 
9^oeetice to depend on, I never can be saved.' 
In reply to tills, I used several arguments, 
in order to calm her fears, and persuade her, 
that she, whose conduct was at once se 
amiable and so correct, could have nothing 
to fear from a God who is as merciful as he 
is just But to no purpose—the conviction 
wtuch was lodged in the mind of Emma was 
implanted there, by Him * who works, and 
none shall hinder it :' the testimcmy of Clod 
was on her side; and she answered ail I could 
advance with so much clearness and energy, 
tiiat I was obliged to drop the subject, almost 
afraid that what I bad endeavoured to con^ 
tradict, was true. On retiring to my own 
room, I felt but little inclined to sleep; 
anxiety for Emma's life, (together with an 
impression which her discourse had made on 
0iy heart, even deeper than I was willing to 
own to myself,) kept me waking and thought- 
Ail for several hours. These feelings, at in- 
tervals,, returned for some days; and, in the 
course of a few evenings after, when I retired 
from business to my l^loved Emma's room, 
finding her again employed in reading her 
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BiU«) tlie conireiwition wad r^ewed. She 
th«i taroed to the dd of Romans^ and begged 
me to read it to her. I complied with th4 
reqaest, and felt deep solemnity in eTery 
w<Md» which surrounding circumilanees all 
conspired to heighten* I began to snapecl 
myself t& be a stranger to tiiAt ' fiutfa wmch 
works by love,' and to feel that I had lived 

* without God, and without hope in Hat 
world/ These, my dear Bentiy^ wen 
solemn moments; it was a season never to be 
forgotten: we trembled, wept^ and praye4 
together* 

* *^ At a late hour I left Emma^ and retured 
to the solitude of my own chamber; but net 
to sleep. I had loved die creature more 
Ann the Creator; and now that the idolised 
object of my affections appeared about to b<i 
removed from me for ever, I saw, and owned 
the justice of the stroke. Humbled in the 
dnst^ I adored the hand that smote me, and 
resigned to the sovereign disposal of God, 
my dearest earthly treasure* 1 felt myself H 
1*01)61, and estranged from ike being who 
made me; and thou^ as yet I knew not tiie 
way of sadvation, I implored that he would 
teach me how to know, and serve him. This 
was the commencement of a new era in my 
existence; that night forma a shinins point in 
the history of my life, on which I trust i 
shall look back, amidst the glories of im* 
mortality, to wonder and adore^ 
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' ^^Beforethe daMm of day^ I was sum- 
moBed to the bed-side of Emma, who ap- 
]ieared to be dying. The anguish and agita-* 
tloQ of her miad» had occasioned an alarm- 
ing i^lapae, attended with a violent deliriom.' 
She did not know mei^-^^bnt oh, never shall 
I fbi^t the sdlemn revolutions of m j soul, asr 
1 hung in speechless agony over her pillow. 
Ttoif day, and the following, were spent in 
Ite most di^adful suspense between life and' 
death'i'^but the third, brought an answer to 
ibiy ceaseless prayers: the violence of the 
fever abated, a tranquil calm succeeded the' 
ibental st^nf, and returning health elowly 
began to renovate her ethaueted frame. 
- **Burt for^ve iiie, Bentlyi I dwell too 
foiig on this part of the subject; and must 
nass on to the period of her complete restora- 
^on to health. Ami now, if I found cause 
to love and esteem her before, I felt that love 
and esteem daily strengthened by the grow- 
ing graces of her social and domestic charac- 
ter. Religion has not debased the delicacy 
4f ker taste, nor tarnished the refinement of 
her manners; but, it has kumhied her heart ; 
it has taught her 'to seek for glory and hO" 
nour, by a patient continuance In well-doing;' 
it has instructed her in the knowledge of her 
own duties; and it gives, as an all-powerful 
jkimulus, the ambition of pi easing God. 
• ♦^This then, Bently, is the secret princi- 
ple, which has wrought the change ttiat ex* 
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cites jour admiration and surprise. And 
beUeve me, that whenever the celestial seed 
of grace does take a deep root in the heart, 
such rmut^ and such ever will be itsrgenuine 
produce. Let but the same faith which 

{flowed in the bosoms of those saint^ 
emalesy whose humble names, whose faoljr 
deeds adorn the sacred page; let but the 
same ardent piety expand, and fill the 
bosoms of our modem fair, and we shall see 
the Ruths, the Abi^ils, the Marys, and fte 
Dorcases of antiquity return <ttce moreta 
Uess the world." . 

Mrs. Clifford now appeared in ught; aad^ 
after joining her, the conversation turned on 
the poor woman whose bed-side she had jus^ 
quitted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^ Far be the thought of dUcouragfin^ any, even mothers, vho, 
#itheiit neglecting' dutita at Iwme, cmi thus seaure an hoar fram 
4Eculai* ^mplpyments, for their sniritual benefU. * Come in, thott 
Messed of the Lord, why standest thou without?* VrouM we 

«9me>tly toy to tucb> 

^* — — But to such only could we thus speak. Othera 

Alight mure auitably be remiiMlea of that CAmmand, whkh says, 
\fyS days ^It thoi| labpHr» and do all tliy work*' " 

Mns. Tatloh. 

** What do yc more than others ?" is a 
reproach with which the enemies of Chris- 
tijinity, hsive^i^all ages, but too successfully 
assailed its votaries. Would that the * reli- 
gious world,' (as it is called) had never giv^n 
just occasion for the inc|uiry, by the inconsis- 
tency of their lives with their professions. 
Yet, let the observer be candid — the Chris- 
tian, though a renewed, is an imperfect crea- 
ture still 5 and the true Israel is not the less 
holy, because some foreigners have assumed 
the sarb, and learned the dialect of Canaan. 

The visiters at Mr. Clifford's house were 
few and select; yet even in this limited cir- 
cle, there were some, whose conduct might 
provoke the interrogative reproach; and in 
whose extenuation diarity herself can plead 
no more. 

We had not risen from the breakfast-table 
one morning, when a female, rather young, 
and fashionably dressed, entered the room. 
Aft^r « few common-place civilities, Mr. 
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Clifford inauired of her ""Whether she 
had yet haa an opportunity of visiting the 
sick woman^ whose case he recommended 
to her?'V <«No, really," she replied, «I 
have not had one moment of leisure sitice 
you named her to me. On Monday, I was 
at a Bible society's meeting y Tuesday, I 
went to hear Mr. ■ ■ preach 5 Wednesday, 
I din^ at Mrs. Nelson's, where a select 
number of serious friends were assembled 
to meet the Rev. Mr. H— 5 all Thursday 
I was occupied in endeavouring to procure 
subscribers to our Dorcas society; and, to- 
day, I shall hardly have time to swallow my 
dinner, on my return home, before the arn- 
val of a lady, who has promised to go with 
me to hear a sermon for the benefit of our 
Sunday school.^' 

' As Mrs. Hammond paused, I asked my 
friend, in a low voice, •* Is it possible to hp 
tdigitmsly dhaipaiedP^ **I fear it is a 
possible^ though not, I should hope, a very 
frequent case," he observed j then turning 
to the lady who had given birth to the suppo- 
sition, he said, ** As your engagements are 
already so numerous, I fear your intended 
charity will come too late for poor Susan. 
Our Emma saw her on Wednesday, she was 
then almost incapable of receiving any nour< 
ishment; and I believe, that in a few days, 
her sufferings and her wants will cease." 
If I vadtake not, Mr. Cliflford designed 
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to Gonrey a {>ractical reproof to this ^ wan- 
daring sUir,' and perhaps for a moment it 
was felt as such $ bnt soon the salutary ef- 
fects of her r^ret evaporated in extravagant 
expressions ot sorrow. ^' Sttrel]r5'' she ex- 
claimedy *^ there never was so unfortunate 
a being before* I would have made any 
sacrifices rather than have lost the opportu-- 
nity of hearing the dying language of this 
poor but pious creature 1" Then addressing 
Emma, >^ How I envy you, Miss Cliflford $ it 
must be a sweet satisfaction to reflect on the 
many hours which, for this year past, you 
have spent in reading to the aged sufferer* 
Perhaps, mj dear, you will write a short 
narrative of her ^ it would be a charming 
obituary^ send it to me when it is drawn upi, 
and I will get it published next montn^ 
Don't you think it would be verv interesting, 
Mrs* Clifford?" she continued, turning to 
her, before she had given Emma time to 
reriy. 

Emma bit her lips, to prevent a smile, 
though the mention of Susan's name at other 
times, might more easily have drawn a tear 
to her eyes* 

Mrs* Cliflford replied, ^ To us, who have 
so long witnessed her patient sufferings, 
every circumstance of Susan's death would 
be highly interesting $ but I^ dobbt whether 
it would be equally so to the public eye. I 
agree with you, however, in jinking that 
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Emma haa been highly ixiivili^;ed in reading 
ta her from that aacrea volume^ which haa 
famished the comfort and support of a long 
life. Id witnessing the triumph of a faith 
like Susan's, at once so humble and so strong, 
she has enjoyed an opportunity of instruction, 
which may never again dccur, and which, I 
trust, she will npt fail to improve.^' A sigh^ 
which involuntarily trembled on Emma's 
Ups, seemed to promise that she would not. 

^^Nor shall I forget, mamma, '^ said Har* 
net^ a sprightly girl, not twelve years old, 
^ how cheerful and thankful poor Susan was, 
the last time I went with you to see her. 
Don't you recollect, mamma, how she shook 
my hand, when I toasted the bread, and put 
tJie spice and sugar in her water-gruel ?" 
Harriet would have ^ne on, but her mother 
prevented it, by saying, ^' Since you have 
so much to say about yourself, Harriet, I 
must in future, take Sophia or little Jane 
with me." 

The clock nowatmck nine, and our mom^ 
ing visiter^ starting from her seat, took a 
hasty leave, alleging, that she had a long 
way to walk, and must be there by ten 
o'clock $ for if she were not in time for the 
prayer, she should have to stand all sermon 
ti^le, aa it would be impossible to obtain a 
deat afterwards. 

After Mrs. Hammond had left the room, 
I Mked £iiuna, ** What made her feel so 
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deeply interested f^r }M>or Susan ?'' ^^0 1 
have known her ever since I re:niember anj 
thing ; and then she is so cheerful, and so 
neat in the midst of all her .poverty, that it 
would be imposible not to love her. And 
besides, mamma accustomed me to feel a 

fleasure in doing something for Susan, before 
was old enou^i to know what a good old 
woman she was." ^^ How was that Emma?'' 
^ Whenever I had been good through the 
week, it was my reward on a Sunday to put 
a sixpence into Susan's hand ; who never 
failea to be in the aisle, in her clean white 
apron, and her tidy Sunday-goMm." 

'^ Ah, sister Emma^" interrupted Sophia, 
"but you have not jet told Sin Bentley 
what would please him most" "Suppose 
you tell it me, ^en, Sophia." ^* O, Sir, it 
is not worth telling, I dare say," said Emma^ 
rising to follow her mother, who had left the 
room. " Yes, but indeed it is worth telling 
though $ for Susan has often told me that 
E^ma used to sit on her knees, and teach 
her to read the Bible, whan she was not so 
old as Jane. And if you will promise not 
to say any thine about it, I will tell you 
something which even mamma does not 
know. " ^ I will promise you then, Sophia." 
" Well, do you know, that Emma and Har^ 
riet give all the money which mamma paya 
them for making and mending papa's linen^ 
toL Susaa every Saturday; because Emma 
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iajrft that Susan needs a great many nourish- 
ing things now.'' **And do you work for 
jmr pocket-money too, Sophia?*' "Yes, 
but I can only mend stockings, and hem and 
sew, at present ; so that I seldom get more 
than two-pence a week. And mamma says 
that is pretty well ; for I must tell you, that 
when I have learned my lessons, and read, 
and walked as long as mamma chooses we 
should, I have not much time to work ; but 
I hope I shall soon earn three-pence, and 
then I can subscribe two-pence instead of a 
penny a week to mamma's Bible Associa- 
tion." Here the engaging prattler left me, 
to begin her morning tasKs ; and I remem- 
berea an engagement in a distant part of the 
town. 

In the course of the day, our conversation 
happening to turn on an expression used by 
Mrs. Hammond in her morning visit, that 
*' she was subjected to petty persecutions," 
I asked my friend, "if he knew to what 
* petty persecution' she alluded?" "I 
fear,'' answered Mr. Clifford, "that the 
per9€cutor is her husband ; a prudent and 
domesticated man, whose virtues should 
command her esteem, and whose kind for- 
bearance entitles him to her gratitude. But, 
unhappily for the honour ot the gospel she 
professes to embrace, she regards his person 
with indifference, and meets, both command? 
and entreaties, alike with contempt. Bt 
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this unconciliatory behaTiour in his i«fe, it 
18 not likely that Mr* Hammand's objections 
to the evanselical doctrines which she per«* 
verts, should be greatly diminished. The 
reverse^ I fear, b daily the result of her 
nnamiable conduct. And this neglected 
husband, findine that the high-sounding pro*^ 
fesssoin of his lady, is unaccompani^ by 
Christian meekness, and unadorned by Chrii- 
tian virtues, is brought to conclude, that 
Christianity is but an empty name, and that 
her tbllowers are fanatics and hypocrites.'-? 
** Alas, then," said I, ^< will not the blood 
of the husband's soul, (should he perish in 
unbelief,) cry for vengeance to his judge 
against her, whose inconsistent conduct fur- 
nished him with weapons to reproach the 
0ross of Christ, to the faith of which she 
might have won him, by meekness, gentle- 
ness, and goodness ? Are not these wounds, 
ii\y dear Clifibrd, which are inflicted on re- 
ligion in the house of her professed friends, 
more deep and fatal than any that can be 
eSbcted by the feeble shafts of enmity and 
pr^udice r It was such characters as this, 
my friend, who, in conjunction with my own 
unhumbied pride, had induced me to con- 
clude, ^ that moraUfy was all which God re- 
quired ; and that all beyond was the dream 
of enthusiashi, or the cant of hypocrisy.' '^ 
" Let us not, however,^' resumed Mr. Clif- 
ford, << bear too hardly on the character of 



Mrs. HauasKHid : she may be nticere in 
seeking.her ofm sidvatioii, though she ift not 
affecdooately desireus of her husbuid's. 
We may koft .that she has widiin her that 
latest spark of eternal life i which^ to tiie 
^^j ot free grace, shall hereafW Imrstinto 
a fliune ^ although we must lament that * her 
light does not now so shine before men, that 
i&j may see her good works, and glorify 
her Father^ whieh is in beaTon.' '^ 



CHAPTER VIL 

■ 

** Pram edoca^n, as the leading eauie. 
The puUie ehttnctrr its eolourdrawi* ' 
Thence the prevailing^ maiuien take their cast, 
£3EtxaTi^;ant or aober, kM»e or chaste.** 

CoWfBB. 

Why do you not suffer Emma to learn 
either music or drawing,'' said I, one day to 
mj friend, as his eldest daughter quitted the 
room ; ^^ surely, you can have no objection 
to these accompliuiments in particular ; and 
it is evident, from the rest of vonr system, 
that you are not afraid of the refifiement 
which appeared so formidable to our old 
travelling companion and to me, the other 
day.'' 
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' 'Mj friend- replied, '^Foif music Emma has 
no natural taste, and to attempt to force it^ 
where nature has not bestowed a capacity^ 
has always appeared to me, a waste of tim^ 
and attentioii; worse than absurd. For draw- 
ing she has certainly a- talent : and that 
talent^ w« once intended to culttTate ; but 
ixmturer reflection inclined her mother to 
think) that in her circumstances, this ac* 
quirement would be rather injurious than 
beneficial." " How so ?'^ I demanded. *' I 
will tell you in Mrs. Clifford's own words.'^ 
^ Did we,' said she, * design her hereafter to 
undertake the tuition of others, it mi^ht be 
adviseable that Emma should learn this ele- 
gant art. But otherwise, as the daughter of 
a tradesman, and the eldest of a large famUy, 
I am more anxious that she should excel m 
all the quiet duties of the female life* These, 
as they will be less liable to attract observa- 
tion, and better calculated to contribute to 
the comfort of those around her, will have a 
more beneficial influence on her own mind $ 
and it may not be too much to hope that the 
unostentatious practice of these important 
but humble attainments, will induce the * or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit, which, 
however it may be overlooked by the world, 
in the sight of Ood is of great price.' Nor 
will it be going too far to suppose itposaible, 
that the desire of excelling m the elegant art 
of drawing, might create a love of admira- 
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tiofif a desire of being known -beyond the 
limits of her own domestic circle^ whose 
approbation^ though cordial, might in time 
become insipid, when compared with the 
ilatterj she received abroad. ^^ In reply to 
these arguments," continued my friend, ^^ I 
told Emma, that while our house still exhi* 
bited so many beautiful productions of hes 
youthful pencil, and while our nursery, our 
school-room, and our kitchen, bore so many 
unequivocal testimonies to her vigilance, 
industry, and skill, I thought her example 
defeatra her reasoning.''. Emma thanked 
me with a smile, but pursued her subject. 
*^ Could you* my dear Edward, have seen 
the struggle I endured to resign this favourite 
study, when I first became a wife and a 
mother^ or, had you been a witness of the 
freffuent mortifications I encountered from 
my Ignorance of domestic employments, you 
would rather say, my experience confirms my 
aigument. I assure you," she continued, ^^1 
have shed many a tear over that dear girPs 
infant face, and wished that the hours de- 
voted to my pencil, had been occupied in as- 
sisting my mother to discharge the duties of 
her family." 

^'Totkese candid and prudent objections," 
added Mr. Clifford, «« I offered no further 
opposition, and only reminded Emma, that 
we must not rush into tiie vulgar error, of 
supposing, t that thei opposite of wrong must 
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be right* I ftdmitied^ that in her good pa- 
rent's plan of education, the invaluable, hut 
Qfi&shionabie excellencies of Solomon's vir- 
tuous woman, were too much overlooked. 
I acknowledged, that to attain a {U-oiiciency 
in drawing, might require more time, than, in 
Emma^s case^ was compatible with the dis-^ 
charge of every relative duty, and the prose* 
cution of more important studies. Yet atilV' 
said I, *^ you must remember, that a taste for 
the fine arts, has a tendency to soften the 
manners, and nolish the mind. Our Emma, 
therefore, shall not draw hendf^ but, she 
shall see the best pictures of the best masters, 
and while she learns to discriminate their 
different excellencies, without even a feeble 
hope of imitation, she may erow in humili- 
ty, as her taste is corrected and refined. 
Since then," continued Mr. Clifford, *^ ob- 
servation and reflection have convinced me 
that Emma's objection was well-founded. 
And should it hereafter be re<|ui^te (as in the 
present fluctuating stete of thinos,. it may be^ 
too soon) that our cldld should enter other 
families, in the character of a governess, 
still, with the more judicious, diis will never 
be a very weighty consideration, since the^ 
who expect to attain any proficiency in this 
elegant art, will do well to employ masters, 
who make it the study of didr lives.* In the 

* On this subject the author is uixious not to be nuraudentood. 
Ih wfait b k«re advuiccd, ibe is Ikr ftOBK MCbini: to depiMiaM tte 
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education of Maria Talbut, who is nearly of 
the same age as Emma, a very opposite 
system has l^en adopted. Hem*y, her iather, 
Yery eilrly imbibed a prejudice, similar to 
tkaty my dear Bently, so zealously pleaded 
on the nrst revival of our friendships namely, 
that ^ if he wished a prudent and industrious 
wife, he must select one who was a stranger 
to the charms of literature* ' Agreeably to 
this sentiment, he pledged his hand to the 
daughter of our rich bustling acquaintance, 
Mrs. Cooper. Before this union was irre- 
vocably fixefl, I one day asked Henry, ^ How 
he could content himself with the homely con- 
versation, not to say coarse and noisy volu- 
bility, of his intended bride, after having 
been so long accustomed to the polished so- 
ciety of his sister?' He acknowledged be 
might sometimes feel the difference, but flat- 
tered himself that her industry and good 
management, would afford an ample compen- 
sation for finy mental inferiority. I told him, 
he would too late discern his error ; and I 

raltie of femtle initruetan, or from wamuitiae that they are lets 
oapable of impulingr knowledge than those of the other sex. But 
she has often seen and defdored insianees, in which young and 
delicate women have heen required to teach every thing for a 
sniaU saUuy, sometimes mereljr fbr a hmne : thus, tnej are often 
tirved to exertions injurious, if not &tBl. to their own health, in 
oroer to meet the tmreasonable donancu oi parents ( while the 
Tess conscienttons governess, finding it impossible to excel in every 
hianch of seienoe, is contented to oe superficial in all i yet mas' 
ters, who profess to teach but one art, are liberally reAmpensed 
liMra ftw hours attendance. Surely it is neither wise, impartial, 
or just, to reouire so much from those, whose minds we deem in- 
ienor, and so little of the stronger powers of masculine genius I 
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believe he has long since had reason to repent 
of his ill-founded choice. Not long after &eir 
union, he exclaimed, in the bitterness of dis- 
appointment, * Edward, juur predittion is 
verified; I have indeed a prudent house- 
keeper, but I want a friend^ a campanitm 
still !' The fact is, he has no domestic plea*- 
sures. When he relaxes from the fatigues of 
business, if he takes a book, he is disturbed bj 
continual hints, * that she has been working 
hard all day, and is anxious to retire to rest? 
Should he attempt to enter into conversation, 
he is entertained by a detail of Ittchen acci- 
dents, ahistory of the wash, or, more frequent- 
ly still, with a catalogue of the servants' Utults. 
The cares of her family, occupy not her 
hands oiify, they engross her whole conversa- 
tion also j and the domestic labours she has 
achieved, not unfreqnently become the topic 
of discourse. Keenly feeling this want of 
* companionableness' in his wife, poor Henry 
seems to have resolved, that his daughter 
shall know every thine. Unhappily, how- 
ever, for the success of his plan, Maria is a 
girl of very moderate abilities ; a discovery, 
which her father has not yet made. Encou- 
raged by our example, they resolved on a 
home education, ana engaged a governed to 
reside in the family; but however well qua- 
lified 4his lady mig^t be for her office, her 
labours were frustrated by the constant inter- 
ference of the injudicious mother on the one 
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hand^ and, on Ihe other, bj the undue solt-^ 
citttde of Henry, lyhose restles anxiety, was 
erer ready to accuse Miss Pameli'a patient 
efforts, with a want of energy and zeal. To 
iiiis I may add, that so endless a succession 
of masters was provided, to instruct Maria 
in every modish art, and so disjfM:mortionate 
an importance was attached to tketr instruc- 
tions, that afteran ineffectual stru^le of some 
months, Miss Pamell resigned her charge $ 
hopeless of ever gaining any ascendency ove.r 
the mind of her pupil, who was shortly after 
placed at a {loaraing-school. 

Here too, the endeavours of her precqp" 
tress are likely to be counteracted by the 
opposite directions of the parents. Henry's 
injunctions are, .that his daughter may learn 
evertf branch of modem education; and Mrs. 
Talbut, fearful she will become *^ a book- 
worm like her father,'always calls her gaver«- 
ness aside, to b^ ^ that Maria may not be 
allowed to study much.' The effect pro* 
duced by these ill -associated orders, is such 
as migiithave been anticipated; the pooreiri 
has acquired but very little useful knowledge» 
while musie, of which she is passionately 
fond, occupies her principal attention ; and 
drawing, for which she has neither taste, or 
genius, is suffered to consiime whole hours 
In unprofitable toJK And now, when too 
late, ftenry again begins to discern his error. 
His daughter indeed promises to become a 
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ks9 useful character than her mother, but 
equally as uninteresting a companion. She 
189 (if X maybe allowed the phrase,) at once 
illiterate and accomplished. 

The pride of her father is often flattered 
bj bearing her extolled as a proficiisnt jLn 
music $ yet if he wishes to be gratified with 
the performance of a favourite air, his taste 
is censured, or his feelings wounded, by a 
reluctant compliance, if not a direct refusal. 
When yexed by the cares of business, and 
wearied with the fatigues of the day, his 
evenings are not cheei^ed by her enlivening 
conversation, nor his feelings soothed by her 
affectionate attentions. 

Of the keen regret which follows the disap- 
pointment of his hopes in tliis only child, I 
have more than once been a witness. One 
instance is now fresh in my memory. 

In the course of last winter, I was confined 
to my room for several weeks, by a serious 
indidpositioQ. During these hours of pain 
and weariness, Henry often visited me. It 
happened on one of these occasions, that 
Emma (who, when her mother was engaged 
by domestic concerns, became both my nurse 
j^nd companion,) was present. Her uncle 
watched her tender assiduities with an ob- 
servant eye ; and, while he listened to the 
modest, interesting, and well-timed remarks 
wiih which she enlivened our discourse, I 
saw him strive to hide the emotions, which 
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a contrast with his own daughter had occa* 
sioned. On her leaving the room^ he aeia^ 
the opportunity to express his admiration 
of her conduct. ^^ My dear Edward^'^ said 
he, ^ though my outward circumstances are 
far more easy than ydurs^ how gladly would 
I make the exchanae^ to become a sharer in 
your domestic comforts ! What a treasure is 
that sweet girl ! in sickness she nutses, * in 
dejection she soothes you, and your family 
circle is always enlivened by her unaffected 
good-humour and intelligence. She may 
not, it is true, like my Maria, insure the un- 
meaning compliments of transitory visiters^ 
who are caught by the ^ tinsel of exterior 
accomplishments;' but 0! most willinsly 
ivonld I forfeit the vain gratification mis 
affords my pride, to possess the sterling 
treasure, of a modest, affectionate, and sen- 
sible child !»^ 

When Mr. Clifford had finished his narra- 
tive, " Now, then," said I, ** I begin to com- 
prehend something of your system of female 
education. If I mistake not, it is your aim 
to make them prudent economists, but not 
coarse housewives; y6u would seek to render 
them active and industrious, but not bustling 
and officious; you would strenuously labour 
after the enlargement and cultivation of their 
minds, but you are not anxious that the 
wives and daughters, of tradesmen espectoZ/jf, 
should be distinguished by the glitter of 
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merely ornemenial accompUahmentsJ^ ^^Just 
so," resumed my friend; " yet do not sup- 
pose that I would hare those pursuits alto- 
gether relinguished by the fair sex. What 
I wish, is, that they may always occupy a 
subordinate rank in the scale of education. 
And where the portion of time required for 
practising those arts, is not consistent with 
the performance of every relative duty, the 
acquirement of domestic habits, or the attain- 
ment of sound and useful knowledge, I think 
they are better not attempted. These re- 
marks are of course chiefly confined to the 
middle ranks of life.'' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** I was a Btilcken deer, that left the heard. 
Long nnce ; with maDT an anow deep hinx'd^ 
My panting side was cnaiged, when I withdrew 
To seek, in distant shades, a aniet death. 
There was I found hy one, wno had himself 
Been hurt by arehen. In his side he bore, - 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scan. 
With gentle foree soliciting the darts, 
He drew them fiMlfa,and healed, and bade me Hve.** 

Cowm. 

When old acquaintances meet after a long 
suspension of intercourse, the tide of conver- 
aation often rolls back to the period of their 
former intimacy, and dwells with peculiar 
interest on objects, which memory associates 
with early friendships. It was thus, in the 
present instance, we^ often spoke of othei* 
days^ 

One evening, when only Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford, Emma, and myself, were present, 
I ventured to inquire after a lovely and in- 
teresting girl, who, in youth, was Mrs. Clif- 
ford's inseparable companion. 

« My poor Olivia,'^ said Mrs. Clifford, 
virith a si^, '^do you still remember her P" 
^ Do I remember her, my dear madam ; 
rather ask if it be possible to forjget her. 
She was one of nature's happiest productions. 
In her, the loveliest person was united to a 
mind of the most captivating sensibility." 
^ Such indeed she was," re-echoed Mrs. CHf- 
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ford) ^biit the world has long since forgotteu' 
her. 

When Mrs* Clifford had dried the tesurs 
which affection paid to the memory of her* 
unfortunate friend; ^ She is dead then, I sup«- 
pose," said I; ^^but may I be indulged with, 
aome account of her ?'' 

^^Yes, do, mamma," said Emma, ^ it is a 
story you have long promised me: besides,"" 
she imispered, ^^you have told me, that 
Olivia's misfortunes would be a useful lesson 
forme.'' 

*^ You are right Emma," said her father, 
^Olivia's failings and consequent misfor^ 
tunes, will indeed supply a warning, pecu- 
liarly appropriate to a mind like yours.'' 
Mr. Clifiorfl, then turning to me, inquired^ 
** Bently do you remember our old fellow ap- 
prentice, Arthur Wilmot ?*' «* Yes, perfectly 
well f nor do I forget his enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the lady we were speaking of." " That 
is the very circumstance I wished to recall 
to your memory; as it is to this point, we 
must commence the narrative of Olivia, after 
your departure from town." 

*♦ The person, mind, and manners of Wil- 
mot, were altogether interesting; and, if to 
these attractions be added a romantic at-* 
tachment to Olivia, can it be wondered that 
she returned his affection, with a tenderness 
equally endearing. Both were orphans — a 
circumstance, which, I believe^more strongly 



ittaehed them to each other. But ftlas^ it 
hftd in it this jpeciiliar misforttttie^ neither 
of them had a friend who felt authorized to 
^whisper in dieir infatuated ettre^ tke admo** 
nitiona of prudence. Arthnr had a small 
independence, and was established in a flout'* 
mshoiff buainess, with a fair prospect of suc- 
cess* Olivia too, was possessed ia a few hun- 
dreds; and, united from motives <tf alfection, 
with recifntical feelings, and corresponding 
habits, thej thought that the sun of thek* 
prosperity would never be overshadowed b^ 
a cloud. Alasi ^y Vttdt knew that it 
would set 80 soon, eclipoed in )i^oom« Yet 
unforeseen as thar misfortunes were, they 
were but the natural result of their conduct. 
<^ Charmed with 1^ fi&scinating society of 
his wife, Arthur too often loitered away, At 
the bmikfiust table, or in the difttng-room, 
hours, which should have been devouted to 
Us business. And Olivia, wholly unprac«> 
tked in the domeotic economy of"^ a fhmily, 
nmth^ felt it to be her duty nor considered 
how much it would conduce to their mutual 
interest, per&onmHy to superintend her house- 
hold affiurs* In aritfamettc she had made but 
little pr^ess; and, averse from calculations 
of an^ kuid,^ overiooked die necessity of 
confining her expenses within the limits <^ 
their income. Hence her arrangements being 
made widiout a plan, the house was always 
in confusion; and her expenditure having no 
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specific limits prescribed^ too often doubled* 
tne resources from whence it was to be sup- 
plied. 

** In this manner months passed away; but 
the delusion could not always last Arthur 
awoke from the dream of romantic infatua- 
tion; and, with an eye, sobered by the pros- 
pect of increasing difficulty, bagan to con- 
template his real situation. 

^^ In his deserted shop, and on his neglect- 
ed ledger, in the faces of his now useless 
assistants, and above all,^ in the enormous 
expenses, and thou^tless extravaeance of 
his family, he saw ruin inscribed in large and 
legible characters. What was now to be 
done P-"ia vigorous exertion in his businessi, 
and a strict frugality in the family, might 
have averted the impending blow. But un- 
happily, he possessed not sufficient energy 
to exert the one, nor Olivia prudence to 
adopt the other. His livelv imagination, was 
now unceasingly occupied in dreadful fore- 
bodings of future evil, and all the strone 
susceptibilities of his nature, were lost and 
blended in a settled gloom. Even Olivialier- 
self, had lost her power to please; and unable 
to hint to her the event he areaded, he became 
silent, thoughtful, and reserved. OKvia, who 
was not deficient in penetration, observed the 
despondency into wiiich Artlmr was sinking; 
and her own heart, conscious of her impru- 
dence, but too well surmised the cause; wfaUe 
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she mshed, yet dreaded to inquire, lest hei: 
fears should be confirmed. 

^^ The two first years of their union had 
now elapsed, when Olivia for the fiirst time 
embraced a living infant. It was in these 
melancholy circumstances she first felt a 
mother's tenderness; but the bitterness of 
self-reproach, the anticipation of future evils, 
and the keen sensibility of an idolized hus- 
band's suspended kindness, all mingled widi 
her maternal tears, as she pressed the little 
atraneer to her aching heart, and called him 
i Arthur.' Alas, he might have been named 
with a stronger emphasis, Hhe child of mise- 
ry, baptised in tears.' 

^^ Not very unlike were the feelings of its 
lather, when first he recognised his title to 
that name. With the chilling apathy of des- 
pair, he received his. child from poor Olivia's 
arms, and gazed upon it in speechless anguish. 
But this coldness, so foreign to his nature, 
soon yeilded to the irresistible feelings of a 
fa^er. His heart was softened — and the big 
drops rolled down his cheeks. He imprinted 
a paternal kiss, on the lips of his unconscious 
infant, and bestowing one, of mingled ten- 
derness and grief^ upon its dearer mother, 
hastened from the room. 

^ It was late in the evening, and the family 
were retiring to rest — all, save their master 
»p-he descended tp his counting-housej and 
taking from then<;e his books, an,d an esti- 
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mate of his stock, toeether with the bills of 
his tradesmeu, which ne had collected for this 
purpose) carried them to his OMm room, and 
resolved to know the extent of his embarrass* 
nents, 

«< Pursuing this resolution, he calculated 
with calmness and accuracy, he balanced the 
accounts with determined courage, and found 
that the amount of his debts /considerably ex- 
ceeded his remaining property. > 

*^The succeeding part oi the nieht he 
passed in a state of mind too dreadfiu to be 
described. Twice he seized a loaded pistol, 
and presented it to his own breast-<-4iut there 
is a something within us, that revolts from 
the unnatural deed : he paused— «nd the 
image of his pious father, (whose religious 
instructions were too early lost, hut never 
quite forgotten,} seemed to arise in his 
memory; and with his remembrance, the 
awful realities of eternity, stood present to 
his thought. He laid aside the pistol, and 
thanked ChMi, that he was not his own mur-* 
derer." 

'* Poor Arthur!" interrupted I, *^in sucb 
a situation, and with feelings like his, I 
could not have felt surprised by such a ca<* 
tastrophe." 

'^ Let it teach us, then," resumed my 
friend, ^^ to guard against those excesses of 
feeling, which may urge us on to such awful 
experiments." 
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' ^' Our passions and sensibilities," added 
Mrs. Clifibrd, " are dangerous, until * l)ap- 
tised bj piety's renewing fire;' they wul 
then meekly bow beneath the chastening 
rod." 

"You are right, my love," rejoined Mr. 
CliiTord^ ** but let us return to poor Wilmot. 
In the morning he came to me^ pale, fever- 
ish, and dejected. I anticipated in part, 
what he came to communicate $ and, witn all 
the phrensy of despair, he informed me of 
the rest. I strove to calm his agitated 
mind; I promised to assist him in any way 
in my power ; I offered to wait on his cre- 
ditors, either with him, or for him; and 
heartily concurred in his resolution of im- 
mediately submitting his affairs to their in- 
spection. Overcome by his feeling, Arthur 
clasped my hand, ' Edward,' said he, ^I am 
a fatner — what will now become of my child ? 
how will Olivia struggle with reproach and 
poverty ?' 

*' Passing over the space of three months, 
we beheld them in tar different circum- 
stances — ^inhabitin^ an obscure lodging, and 
depending for their support on the slender 
salary of a clerk. Yet even here, they might 
have been happy, had they not too keenly 
felt the reproaches of a world, which never 
fails to exa^erate the errors of those, whom 
the hand of adversity has smitten. In this 
obscurity, Arthur lived long enough to see 

F 2 
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himtelf slighted by most of his former 
friends'; his youth was withered by the slow- 
consuming hand of care, and at the age of 
twenty-seven he died^ a melancholy victim 
at the shrine of youthful inexperience and 
foUy/^ 

** You forget, Edward,'' interposed Mrs, 
Clifford, after a few moments of profound 
silence, '^ you forget that there was hope in 
his end.'' " No, mv love," he replied, <* I 
do not forget that there was a hope full of 
immortality;" his countenance brightening 
as he spoke* ** To tiie honour of redeeming 
mercy be it ascribed, there was indeed a 
living hope, which blossomed amidst the 
decays of nature, and still sheds its fragrance 
over his sleeping dust" ^* You mean, I sup* 

Eose,'' said I, ^^ that Arthur before his death 
ad the same views of religion as you have." 
**My dear Bently," he answered with the 
earnestness of one, who feels it to be impor<- 
tant that he should be rightly understood $ 
^^ it is in vain to talk of views and sentiments 
in reli|;ion. I will venture to affirm, that 
the religion which goes no farther, is little 
better that practical atheism. If reli^oii 
be any things it is an operative principle. 
It first indeed enters the understanding, 
and pours the light of divine truth on the 
* sightless eye-balls of the mind;' but in^- 
stead of prompting us to search abroail 
for merely speculative truths^ it directs the 
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eye jpward in 8elf*examiiiatioii| disjd^vs to 
the sinner's yiew the ]^w of God in all its 
pnritj, and fall extent ^ then, as wilh a i^n- 
oeam, pointing to the fiiiithful record of his 
conscience, denounces the awful penalties 
lie has incurred* But does it stop her^ ?-<^ 
no, proceeding from God, it will surely lead 
to God again. 

^ Instead of driving away the affirighted 
soul by the terrors ot Amighty vengefmce, 
though it humble him in the dust, tiiough it 
teach him to renounce every refu^ of vanity 
and self-esteem, it will not leave him com- 
fortless ; it will conduct him to the foot of 
Mount Calvary, and, pointing to a Saviour's 
bleeding wounds, will cry, ^ Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away tiie sin of the 
world,* " 

I felt that my friend's representatiee was 
just ; and, if I ever breathed a fervent 
prayer, it was th^, that religion might do 
as much for me. *<But were these the 
effiscts it produced on Wilmot ?" I demand- 
ed. ^ They were. •'—In the last two years of 
his life, he often acknowleged to me, with 
penitential sorrow, that in childhood the 
principles of piety had often been inculcated 
on him, by tne anxious efforts of his father. 
And, he would add, though those sacred s^ds 
5arere sown in tears, and though for a while 
they aeemed unproductive, yet could the aged 
«aint BOW look dpwn from heaven, and see 
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the child of his many prayers, brought at 
length to bend before the footstool of the 
crosa; and, after all his wanderings, expiring 
in peace beneath the same refuge, and build'- 
ing on the same rock, as he did, how would 
it rejoice his happy spirit. ' O,' he continued, 
while his own little Arthur, seated on his 
knee, ,was looking up in his face, with infiin- 
tile fondness, ' O, may my supplications for 
this poor child, in like manner be heard and 
answered when I am gathered to my fa- 
thers!* 

**What became of that child ?>' "He 
died, before Arthur's grave was closed; the 
ashes of his little form are blended witii his 
father's dust, and at the morning of the re« 
surrection, both shall rise in immortal beau* ^ 

ty, to flourish for ever in the Canaan of God, 
the monuments of sovereign grace." " Did 
you witness the closing scene of Arthur's 
life ?" " I did — and it was peace. Like the 
expiring penitent, he raised the .eyes of his 
faith to the crucified Son of God, and was 
answered, ^ This night you shall be with me 
in Paradise !' ^ Saviour, into thy hands I 
commit my spirit!' he exclaimed; they were 
his last words, and he slept in the bosom of 
Jesus." " Would I were with him !'' I invol- 
untarily ejaculated, as Mr. Clifford paused, 
the feelings of that minute, having over- 
come the natural reserve of my temper. 

My friend; instinctively turned over the 



pages of the Family Bible, which Emma had 
placed on a table before him, and pointed 
^ith his finffer to these words, ^ Come unto 
me, all je tnat labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.' 

The other parts of the family were now 
assembled; and a chapter was read, with a 
simplicity and sincerity worthy of the patri- 
archal days. Bvery eye w(is fixedj every ear 
seemed attentive^ for myself, I can declare, 
that I listened to every word, ^though heard 
perhaps a hundred times before,) as to wm^ds, 
which were aUe tp make me wise unto eter- 
nal liffe. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

» 

**Nor Uiink the Muse, whose sober voice ye hear, 
Contmcts with bigot-fbown her snllen brow ; 
Casu roui^d religimi's orb the mists of fear. 
Or shades with horron what with smiles should glow. 

^' No : she woald warm yon with ser^faie five, 
Hdrs as ye are of Heav Vs eternal day ; 
Would bid you bcddly to that heairen aspar^ 
Not sink, and slumber in your cells of day. 

** Know ye were fonmed to range yon azure fid^f 
in yon ethereal founts of b^ss to. lave : 
Force then, secure in Faith** protecting shidd, 
The sting fiom death, the victory from the gnive.** 

Masoit. 

It was not long before I found an oppor- 
tunity of inquiring after the future destinj of 
her, whom Arthur's early death had left un- 
supported, and unassisted, to encounter the 
ills of life. My friend's account of her, was 
as follows :— 

<< When Olivia found that the spirit of her 
husband had fled, she sunk on her knees by 
the side of tlie bed, and raising her clasped 
hands, and streaming eyes to heaven, seemed 
to be engaged in prayer. But alas ! I fear 
she was rauier invoking the soul of the dea^, 
to whom she now looked up as to her guar- 
dian angel. For upwards of two years, she 
had heard from his lips the confessions of a 
humble contrite heart, meekly acknowiedg- 
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iag his own sins^ and resting on the promises 
of the gospel alone for salvation. She had 
seen religion like a new soul, infused into 
him by the breath of 6od^ reanimating the 
dejected powers of his mind, and regenerat- 
ing every unhallowed passion in *the pure 
fountain of eternal love,' giving to him new 
joys, new hopes, and new fears; and (to 
(^scribe every effect in one,) new-modelling 
the man in the image of Jesus. Yet, so 
infallible is that maxim, * that the natural 
man comprehendeth not the things of the 
spirit of vrod,' that in all Ihis, she discerned 
not the supernatural power of Christianity.'^ 
^ Perhaps," I suggested, << Arthur did not, 
with sufficient earnestness, instruct her on 
tiiese im{>ortant points.'^ *<His life was 
vocal in its praise/' replied Mr. Clifford, 
^^ nor is it reasonable to suppose, that feeling 
as he did, the importance <» religion, Arthur 
would live and die, without earnestly seeking 
the eternal peace of one he so tenderly loveoT 
Ko,. salvation was his darling theme; when 
alone with his Olivia, he would plead the 
riches of redeeming grace, and urge the 
necessity of receiving we atonement into the 
heart by faith, in the most pathetic manner. 
Nor was this idl — ^in the solitude of his closet^i 
the boon for which he petitioned with the 
most unwearied importunity, was her ever- 
lasting happiness. Of these fervent inter- 
cessions (unknown to him) Olivia was 6tioe 
a witiress. 
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<^ Finding him longer Una omaI In Ui ra« 
tirement>her ever-watehful tendemitei tOKiJt 
ib% alarm. She ^tlj stole to d|0 door tf 
tiie room, an^ opening it nnpereeittd, heaanl 
kirn articulately breathe tte moit ilj^iMattt 
su^ications for her convensiim* This oe» 
ciirrence took place only tfro ittoi(thi»* prior 
to hift dissolution^ and waa aftert^ards (<e«>. 
peated by her to Emma, m anch a ixiattMr«i 
aa jAainly indicated, that in her e^es, it 
deemed to kive^ him with the sanotity and 
b^etolence of an atif^l.'^ 

^ And did she never dt^tain mor$ scriptnrai 
TieMTB of religion P' ^ I tear not The real 
olgecl of her worship was her hurtiand^ his 
loTed remembmnce was cherished in ker 
heart, with a j^ouey that admitted not an*- 
other sovereign. Sm oft<»a spoke of deadi 
indeed, as the final period or her eomws; 
bat, to be reunited to her adored husband, 
was, I fear, all tke.,heaven fihe aaatioipa%ed% 
^elahgnished two years after his death, 
but dunug diat interval wa« sjcarcely seen. 
to imile. Methinks, I have her figufie noir^ 
before me, as lAen she entered onr heme 
to^ oiit no more, util she was ^arrind 
thence on an early biett*. Her pide, melan** 
chdy aspect, her felterbig step, her low 
and tremuloua voice, all received additional 
interest from the saUe weeds whioh in** 
vested her emaciated form. We saw timf: 
^e hand of de^th was OH her j And white v^ 
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BOttgkt to siDooth her passa^ to tfa&tomb, I 
kope we endeavoured to direct ber lEaiUi to 
Him, who is * the resurrectioQ and the life.' 
But ah! she was spirituaUj blind; and 
thoogfa we wept over her, we could not im- 
|iart sight. 

<^0 Bentlj! mj heart has bled, as I 
bare heard her talk of her approaching did- 
aolntion with a kind of pensive pleasure^ 
The grave, she regarded onhr m a peaceful 
asylum from the sorrows of this trmisienjt 
Uk, and heaven as a land of rest, into which 
■he seemed to have an indefinite kind of 
liope, that her earthly woes would purchase 
an admission. The truth was, her ideas of 
heaven, death, and eternitj, were drawn 
from the soft delusive strains qf the poet, or 
the fictitiotts and equally unscriptural r^ 
presentations which abound in the pages ^ 
romances and novels. 

^ To her, therefore, the doctrines of the 
Bible were /lor^A, unaootking sounds, at which 
she shuddered, and turned away her ears. 
To tear thisfiUal delusion from her eyes, to 
induce her to resign this feebJe ^ reed of 
hope,' and rest upon the *• rock ol* ages,' was 
our constant aim. And to these weak endear 
vours our venerable pastor kindly added his 
instructions and his prayers; but, apparently, 
with little aucce^. The season for action 
was past,. ^:\^ sun was set, and tlte shadows 
of night began to fall around her. 

o 
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" Mrs. Clifford watched her for three anx- 
ious weeks, with unremitting assiduity^ 
She marked the last change in her grief- worn 
countenance, she heard the last sish tremble 
on her lips, she wiped the cold dews from 
her pale forehead, and closed her eyes ^— 
but here we must leave her, in the hands of 
Him, to whom ^ secret things belong.' Bat 
oh ! how would it have soothed the bitterness 
of death; had she made some sign of an intel- 
ligent and well-founded hope.'' 

Here Mr. Clifford ceased speaking, and a 
silence of some minutes ensued ; such, as I 
have sometimes witnessed, when the heart 
has been too full to find utterance in words. 
At length, however, I said, " My dear Clif- 
ford, is it not a little uncharitable in you, to 
entertain such evidently gloomy notions of 
her eternal state ?" 

" I trust not. And remember, fiently, I 
do not pass sentence upon her. Over her 
eternal destiny is cast an impenetrable veil, 
which the rash hand of impiety alone would 
attempt to raise. Yet, though forbidden to 
dive into the mysteries of the unseen world, 
we may, without presumption, follow the 
departed spirit to the utmost vei-ge of time, 
and reap instruction from the circumstances 
of her aeath, without infringing on the laws 
of candour, or of delicacy, f say indeed, 
that the hopes Olivia entertained were un- 
safe, because they were founded on unscrip- 
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tural notions of the mercy q{ God; and 4ui 
unauthorised expeetation of being saved in 
another way, than that which heaven has 
appointed. Her error, was somevdiat diSv- 
ent from that of the seif-ri^teoos sooL She 
did not altogether ho])e for haf^iiness so 
muchjis the reward of virtue; bat^aa she hail 
been mild and mercifiil to others, so she ex- 
pected heaven would be merciful to her* 
And because the suflferingg of this hit, are 
in general prefixed to the rest and jojs of 
another^ she seemed to have formed in her 
own mind, an inseparable connexum between 
them. Here let us leave the subject ; and, 
whUe we lament the mistakes of othm, be 
it our concern, to follow implicitly the di- 
rections of the sacred chart'' 

Mrs. Clifford soon after entered tiie room, 
followed by her sprightly little group, whose 
gay good-humour and innocent mirth, soon 
spread the smile of cheerfulness around thern^ 
but did not lessen the impression made on 
my heart, by the striking contrast exhibited 
in the close of Arthur's and Olivia's life. 

<^Papa," said Emma, as she handed him 
a cup of tea, *' I thought I saw young Philip 
in the counting-house with you just now f^ 
** Very likely, Emma, he has been here thfe 
afternoon.'^ ^* What accouajt does he give 
of Mrs. Jackson ?" inquired Mrs. Clifford. 
** A very pleasing one,'' resumed my friend. 
^^ Though still very weak in body, the vio- 
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lence of her pain hl» abated, and now and 
theD) she seeins to indulge some hope that 
pardoning mercj may yet he extended to her. 
And her good soti-in4aw tells me, he hopes, 
^ If her life be prolonged a little season, that 
her fiitnre conchtct wiH ertnce the sincerity 
rf her repentance.' •' ** I hope she will be 
snared then," said Emma; ** for should she 
die now, there will be nothing* but a death- 
bed repentance to hope from/' *'No, my 
lote, Aere will not indeed ; nor can she, 
even if her span be Jengtiiened out^ enjoy 
the sweet reflection which poor old Susan 
does ; and which the hymn my little Jane 
Was repeating to me yesterday, so beautifully 
eicpresses : 

"TbOeB* AbnigfttF God; tbib««y 
Our ehildhood we ivaqm ; 
n'viU pkaie as to look teck and tee* 
Thftt our «hflte Ihrts werethkm" 

'^Oh no, papa," said Jane, *'but Sitsan 
can ! I think I should like to be just suck an 
old woman as Susan i&" ^^ Well, my little 

£* rl, you are now in the morning of your 
j&i and if you wish to be like Susan when 
you are old and dying, Uke her, you must 
seek God while you are young and healthy. 
Then, when the shades of death fall arouM 
you^ tliis delightful retrospect wiUi>e yours 
aiso* • * 
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CHAPTER X. 

«• Aiace the f<io]i8h and the vtnn. 
Axe stniBgen to ibfi woie huiiuuie«>**^ 

Db. Lahobobxx 

When the tea equipajg^ was removed, the 
jttvenile part of our circle being released 
from the studies of the day, left us to pursue, 
without restraint the joys of youth, and 
heathful exercise : I also quitted the house 
of my friend, and directing my course along 
the most retired and tranquil streets, in- 
dulged myself in a long train of seriouS: 
meaitations. At length, admonished by the 
closing day, I paused, to consider where my 
heedless steps nad.led me ;. and casting my 
eyes upon the name of a narrow lane, oppo- 
site to the place I was in, I found it to he* 
the same in which poor Susan lived. There 
is in benevolence, a sympathetic power, 
which like the blest beam of heaven, com- 
municates its warm and quickeninr ii^uence, 
wherever it diffuses its sacred li^t. It was 
an impulse kindled by this soft contagion in 
my breast, which, as the recollection of the 
aged saini crossed my mind, strongly in- 
cuned me to seek out her lowly dwelling. 
Fortunately I remembered the number of the 
house, imd consequently found but Utt}| diffi- 
culty in distinguishing it. Having resiched 
the further end of a narrow court, I stop- 

6. a 
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ped before an open door, which seemed to 
offer aH unmolested ascent up a dark steep 
flight of steps. Here I calba sereval times, 
without effect, and was about to retire, 
vexed with my fruitless attempt, when I be- 
held a woman, with ^ small basin in her 
hand, descending the stairs. Tomycives- 
tlon, "Whether poor Susan was jet alive?'' 
she replied in the affirmatiye, adding, that 
^e supposed I came from Mrs. Clifford's, 
afid that two of the joung ladies were then 
with Susan. Seing me heritate a moment, 
she subjmned, " You can walk up, if you 
please, sir; the first door on the right hand.'^ 
' Impelled by mj own feelings, I followed 
her directions, and began to ascend the stair- 
case. As I drew nearer to the chamber of 
death, I felt an unusual solemnity impress 
my spirits. For the last ten days, I had 
thought much, and often, on the importance 
of eternal thin^ ; and it now seemed, as 
though I was approaching the silent margin 
of that flood, wmch divides us from the w6rld 
of spirits. 

Tne staircase terminated in a narrow 
vpassage; and, at the farther end, I perceived 
an open door, through which the fast fading 
light of day cast a faint and sombre twi- 
light I proceeded with cautious steps, 
fearing to interrupt the sHcred stiliness of 
Replace. At the i^hamber door I paused, 
to contemplate the interesting scene within. 
On ft mean, yet not uncomfortable bed, wai 
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extended the aged Sasan. Her head was 
suj^rted by pillows ; her breatli seemed 
short, and unequally drawn i but over her 
wan, deadi-like features^ was diffused a holy 
calm, the pledge and emblem of the peace 
which reigned within. Emma and Harriet 
Clii&rd sat on each sidO} watching her with 
the tenderest solicitude. The former held 
in her hand a small bottle of some aromatic 
water, with which she often bathed the sick 
woman's furrowed temples. A little revived 
by this kind attention, Susan unclos^ her 
eyes, and fixing them on Emma, said, ^* My 
God will remember all that you have done 
forme." Here again her eye-lids closed, 
but her lips still moving, breathed an inarti- 
culate sound, which Emma bent over her to 
catch. At length, looking up once more, 
and faintly whispering, **My Bible!" they 
immediately brought it to her; and with an 
air of satisfaction, she placed her hand upon 
it. "This fifty years, '^ said she, with a 
faltering tongue, "it has been my all in 
this world. And now I die— Jesus, Jesus 
Christ, for whose sake I loved it, is my God 
—I go to dwell with him for ever!" Then 
remaining speechless for awhile, without 
unclosing her eyes again, she said, "Miss 
Emma, my dear child! you taught me how 
to read it for myself | you have read it to 
me; take my precious Bible; remember poor 
old Susan, and nerer, never forget poor old 
Susan's €K>d!" Emma raised her eyes to 
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heaven, and wept, in the fulness of her heart. 
Harriet genti J placed her little hand within 
the dying saint's, and softly said, <^ Susan, 
will you not say one word to me, which I 
may think of, when you are^ in heaven ?^ 
" May the Almighty bless you too, my sweet 
child, you are walking in your sister's steps, 
and both, I trust, will b*e ^ followers of the 
Lamb!'" 

I now perceived the light of a candle ou 
the opposite wall, and heard a heavy foot 
ascending the steps. I returned to the head 
of the staircase, and seeing the same woman^ 
I met with before, desiredlier to inform the^ 
Misd Cliffords, "That Mr. Bently waited to 
walk home with them." I then went down, 
unwilling to intrude upon the sacred tran- 
quillity which reigned in the dying room of 
this simple hearted believer. 

As the woman lighted me down the steep 
and nnswept staircase, I glanced my eves 
over the damp, and in many parts, unpfas- 
tered walls, ot this miserable dwelling. And 
while contemplating these proofs of Susan's 
poverty on earth, 1 contrasted her present 
mean and cheerless abode, with the glories 
of that celesitial mansion, which she was now 
going to inherit. Pursuing this train of 
tiiought, I was led forward to the anticipa- 
tion of that day, when, to complete the 
Redeemer's triumphs, the full number of his 
ransomed people, shall appear witli him, 
robed in spotless purity, and crowned with 
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iiirfiii£iig splendoiir. Then, said I^ when tiie 
futh and patience of the saints shall be 
i^hearsed before an assembled world; then, 
will the unexplored and cheerless ^mrets^ 
the obscure lanes, and nnfrequented alleys, 
of this great metropdis, disclose tales of 
suflR^rinrs, and scenes of ansuish, to which no 
ear has listtoed, over which no tear has been 
shed. Yet de^nd not, je meek and patient 
saflferers! ihere is an ^e, which sees the af- 
fliction of his people; there is a friend, who 
connts jonr tern, and numbers all jonr sighs. 
Already are yonr names enrolled with those 
of saints and martyrs, who, through much 
tribulation, have entered before you into the 
kingdom of heaven: and, ^ ere lone, the an- 
gels who carried Lazarus into ADraham's 
bosom, will be commissioned to conduct your 
emancipated spirits into the presence of your 
Father, and your Ood.' 

Arrived at home, we found my early 
friend, Henry Talbut, with his daughter, 
Maria, preparipe to take their places at tiie 
supper-table. The latter having obtained 
permission from her indulgent parents, to 
shorten the lon^ dreary months of study, by 
sometimes passioe a week at home. After 
the first salutations had passed en each 
side, Maria examined the bonnet which her 
cousin had just taken off, exclaiming, *^ Well 
Emma ! when do you mean to have a new 
bonnet?** " When this is worn out, or shaWby 
enough to be given away,'* jreplicd Emma. 
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that, Emma,' said I: ^ yet I must confesSf 
that had you not told me it was so, I should 
have dilcovered nothing so very obsolete or 
mean in your pelisse. However/ I addedf 
* since it exposes you to so serious a mortifi- 
cation in wearing it, I will make you a pre- 
sent of a new pelisse like Maria s, if your 
mamma have no objection. ' 

*' Emma thanked me, with an emphasis, 
that too plainl V evinced the nature of her dis- 
quietude; ana now that the cause was re- 
moved, she entertained me with her wonted 
good humour, until we reached the place of 
our destination. 

^< The object of my walk, was to seek out 
the residence of a little girl in our Sunday- 
Sf^hool; who had for some time been absent 
Ah a plea of illness. With some difficulty we 
discovered the house; and entering, found 
the child, who a few weeks before, appeared 
healthy, strong, and cheerful, sitting by the 
side of a nearly extinguished fire, pale, emaci- 
ated, and dejected. I inquired into the nature 
of her illness, and found that it had been a 
violent fever. She was the eldest, of seven 
little children, who though clean and appar 
rently healthy, were bat very indifferently 
defended from the rigours of the reason* 

***And where is your mother, my good 
girl P' I demanded. ^ Surely you are not in 
a condition to be left alone.' ^ Sir,' replied 
my Sunday-scholar, burstii^ into tears, ^ my 
father's wages are very smtul, and my poor 
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modiei* has al^teadj lost so ttftByidays in 
iiursliigineylb&t she was obliged to^ go to 
work te^dfij, or we should have had no fire, 
ted hardlj any thing to eat the remainder of 
tiie we^^' ^ And how is jour appetite ?' I 
inquired of tiie poor little sufferer. < Not 
very good, sir/ said shei * and tiiattBakes my 
poor mother fret, because she cannot get the 
things I fanc¥ I could eat.' 

''Whilst she spoke, I lodced at Emma, 
whose eyes, suffused in (ears, were first fixed 
OB Ae wan cheeksi and sunken eyes of the 
eUld, and then on me» with an imploring 
eameataess. 

**Qn leanng the bouse, I perceived thiit 
Emma, chilled with the unusual severity of 
the.weather, shuddered as ^e to^ my arm., 
' Oi, tttf 4ear napa,' said t^e, with a soft 
teseeehiQff feoK, ^will vou not send Ute&e 

Cior ipeople in Bome coals, before we return 
ane^ for I tan sure I shall have no pleasure 
i>y ttie side of atir own contfortable fire, if 
that poor girl has none to warm her*' 'I 
cannot afford it, Emma,' I replied^ *you re- 
member that I have^ promised you a pelisse, 
like Maria's; it will therefore be necessary 
to refrain from giving to this poor family, 
and, perhaps, to several others, things which 
they greatly need." 

** The re^oof was sufficient, and bursting 
into tears, she exclaimed, * Forgive me, my 
dear papa^ and since vanity can only fa« 
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gratified by such cruel selfishness as this, I 
hope I.fihall never again be ashamed if my 
clothes are not so expensive, or so fashiona- 
ble as Maria's.' * 

^'I then immediately complied with her 
request^ knd we ordered in the coals, and 
purchased several little indulgences, which 
sickness converts into absolute necessaries. 
.And all these cost but a very inconsiderable 
part of the sum, which must have been ex- 
pended on a new pelisse. 

^' She now passed the dress-maker's door, 
with a pleasure wholly unmixed by one 
latent regret for the sacrifice she had made. 
And when we arrived at home, folding up 
her pelisse with more than ordinary care, she 
said with a heartfelt satisfaction g^owing^ on 
her cheeks, * Mamma, I have learned this 
evening, by a lesson, which I hope I shall 
never forget, the truth of which you have 
often told me, that ^ Extravagance is selfish- 
ness, and that the Economist alone is truly 
generous.' " 



CHAPTER XI. 

" I* • 

''Let the inBoeent amiuements which home famishes claim 
their share. It is a claim which shall cheerfully he allowed. I>o 
ihnooent amusements abroad offer tiieir pretensioiu ? Neitiier 
shall they on proper occasions he unheard.'' 

Gisbo&ne's Duties of Wometu 

Entering my friend's counting house one 
day, I found him writing a letter; he told me 
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be should socni finish it, aad in order that i 
Blight entertain myself till he was disengaged, 
he gave roe a copjr of Fenelon's excellent 
^'Treatise on Charity," in its original lan« 
goage, io look over. 

'^ I intend that book as a reward for. the 
diligence and accuracy of my youne book- 
keeper," said he. " Who, Emma ?" I in- 
quired. ^' Yes," replied Mr. Clifford, ^* and 
since you take so much interest in our plan * 
of education, perhaps you will think it worth 
your attention to. peruse this letter, which I 
mean to enclose with it. . And by tiiat time, 
I shall be at your service." He then gave 
me the following letter: — 

** Mt Beloved Emma, 

^^I am persuaded that the excellent work 
which you will receive with this, will bear a 
higher value in your estimation, since it is 
presented as a, token of my cordial approba- 
tion. Yes, my child, it has not been with- 
out the conscious joy of a father, that I have 
\tritnessed the expansion of your intellectual 
powers, and your diligence in the cultiva- 
tion of useful knowledge* But, when I have 
seen unaffected humility, keeping pace with 
increasing intelligence,-— when I have ob* 
served your growing usefulness, and wit- 
nessed vour frequent triumphs over vanity 
and sell, while I have heard you meekly ac- 
knowle^e, and. resolutely strive to conquer 
faults to which you are naturally prone; 
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when I hare intn^ssed ikese thingg^ I hare 
felt a something more than joy, the full warm 
iMe of parental tenderness. 

*^ As often then, as jon penfse this rohrnie, 
remember the occasion wnich made it your 
oWn. And shoald you, when remored from 
under the watchfUl f^rdianshipof a mother's 
eye, be tempted to become vain, trifiin|^, 
and useless; the eonsctousness of harri^ 
forfeited the good opinion once obtained, 
and of having disappointed the fond hopes 
which filled your father's heart with delignt, 
will, I trust, induce you to ^ remember from 
whence you have fallen, and to do your first 
works.' 

^* As you advance in life, my Emma, yoU 
will find numbers who surpass rou in every 
thing that can attract the gaze of admiration, 
and you wilt also see many others, to whom 
Providence has been less liberal in personal 
and mental endowments; yet, who are 
equally desirous of being seen and heard. 
Be watchful, therefore, over your own heart, 
lest some envious feeling, some secret desire 
of competition, obtrude, on beholding the 
superiority of the former; or, lest you should 
be seduced from your present simplicity, to 
become a partaker in the petty strifes, and 
ill-directed emulations of the latter. 

*^ At the same time, never afiect a need* 
less singularitv in your style of dress; such a 
conduct would in reality be the ofiprin^ of 
pride, and would justly expose you to ndir 
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€»le» Comply with the previiiliiig mode, so 
far as it is consistent with the admonitions 
of prudence^ where it.is sanctioned by good 
taste, and feminine delicacy, where it does 
not encroach on the claima of Christian be- 
nevolence, and the regard which every one 
owes to the rank they hold in society. ^ 

*^ Thus far, perhaps, it is amiable and ne-^ 
cessary, to follow the dictates of Fashion^ but 
further than this, the Christian female is 
forlndden to venture^ and this line once 
passed, it emerges on a ^ sinful conformity 
to the world.' 

'^ Would you wish to become indeed, all 
which ^ smooth sood^reeding' (as the ami- 
able Cowper calls it,) lalxMirs to appear ^ 
drink deeply into the spirit of the New 
Testament writers; and when that ' fervent 
charity' which glowed in their bosoms, shall 
by the same divine Spirit be infused into 
yours, it will give to your manners, that en- 
gaging sweetpess, which constitutes the soul 
of true politeness. 

^^ But, if to obtain the friendship and esr 
teem, of even the best and wiseBt here be your 
highest aim^ you will constantly meet with 
vexation and disappointment. Our most 
friendly designs are often ill -received, and 
our purest motives misconstrued. To shield 
ourselves therefore from the keen sensibility 
of ill-requited kindness, we must have but 
one motive, and on/e aim^— the constraining 

H £ 
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lore of Christ, and the approbatioA of an 
eye, * which sees in secret' This eye can 
never Ire deceived. And the remembrance 
that it follows you into all the employments 
of U!^, will, if suflfered to make a due im^ 
pression, preserve you frOm the snares of a 
vain^iddy world. May it ever be the am- 
bition of my Emma, to obtain the gracious 
notice of that Omniscient Being, and she 
will never disappoiiit the hopes, or frustrate 
the prayers of tier affectionate father, 

' ' EnWARD Clifford. '' 

On the cover was written the following 
sentence. •* My dear girl must remember, 
that any commendation which this letter 
may contain of her past conduct, is to be 
regarded as an incitement to increasetj 
vigilance in future. '* 

"It seems a most excellent work," said I, 
returning the book to my friend, after glanc- 
ing at several beautiful passages: **andif 
there be any precedency observed in Emma's 
library, I am sure she will give the place of 
greatest honour to this volume, on account 
of the gratifying cause of its presentation." 

*• Her books,'' replied Mr. Cliflbt^, •* were 
chiefly obtained as rewards; for we find this 
method of giving them, tends to enhance 
their value in her estimation. For instance, 
hi^ories of Greece and Rome, by Morell, 
which you were noticing last week, were 
given to her for having written characters of 
the >inost distinguished heroes in •Rollin's; 
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Ancient Hktorj,' with a degree of accuracy 
and discernment which evinced that she re- 
tained a correct remembrance of events, 
and dial she had acquired the habit of reasoifi- 
ing^ won what she read. In a similar man- 
ner tiie best historians of modem times, 
have become her own, in consequence of 
havioe previovslj acquired a competent 
know^dge of the various facts they record. 
And her ^ Poet's corner,' as she calls it, has 
been fuinished with half-yearly prizes, ob- 
tained by diligence in the different branches 
of -her education. These little recompenses 
she ia allowed to choose, and we have been 
gratified by the good taste she displays in her 
selection." 

Mr. Clifford then invited me to accompany 
him to the house of Mr. Ltndsey, an opulent 
citizen, with whom he had some connexion in 
trade. As we walked thither, he said, ^^ Mr. 
Lindsay is a man whose tried, unwavering 
rectitude, has long rendered him proverbial 
as a standard of equity, and a substantial pil- 
lar of support, in our department of the com- 
mercial world. He is also (I dare hope,) a 
Christian'— yet, strange to add, such is the 
bitter acrimony of his spirit, that he is feared 
and avoided by all who know htm. So suspi- 
cious also is bis temper, that in the bosom of 
his family he is without oa« confidmtialfriend. 
And whil^ the partial observer might con- 
clude that his cup of prosperity ran over, I 
belieive he drinks in secret the dregs ofsor- 
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row.^^ " How then," I demanded;^ " wiU this 
accord with that charity, which a Paul and a 
Fenelon have so clearly demonstrated t6 be 
-the very essence of Christianity ?" " Alas," 
replied my friend, ^^ it is one of those incon- 
sistencies of human nature, which though 
associated in the same character with the 

Sure spirit of grace, is distinct from, and 
iametrically opposite to it Mr. Lindsey's 
natural disposition is morose and inflexible, 
and from this gloomy complexion of mind, 
even Ms religion t^es a tinge. 

'^ Rigid in all his devotional exerci9es, he 
exacts from his family the strictest confor- 
mity, on pain of heavy penalties ; instead of 
alluring them by the mild persuasions of 
mercy. He has a son, and three daughters, 
all of them arrived at that season of life, 
when the mind is most prone to amusement, 
and has the strongest susceptibility of plea- 
sure. Yet to these he imperiously forbids 
every species of diversion, without aiming to 
inspire them with a taste for pleasures of a 
higher cast 

" To this sketch of the husband's charac- 
ter, I may add, that Mrs. Lindsay is ^ hi6 
full reverse in all.' Is he stern and inflexi- 
ble ? She is indulgent, and easy to be en- 
treated. Does he punish without lenity the 
most trifling deviation from rectitude ? She 
is disposed to pity, and pass b^, the most 
glaring faults. Is he respected with a secret 
aversion, and obeyed from a principle of 
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riavkb drawl ? Ske ia lov^d but' not 1h^ 
nottred, and disobeyed without fear or com- 
punctiefi. Thus dissimilar in their tempers, 
and disttDited in tbeir plans, the orders of 
the one^ are perpetually contradicted by the 
other; and the displeasure of the master and 
fiither, is an almost certain passport to the 
favour 6f the mistress and the mother. '' 

<* Do they think, then,'^ inquired 1, <'that 
fhia axiom was spoken in vain, ' A honse dir 
vided against itself cannot stand ?' " ^ Al- 
though uiey seem to forget it," resumed my 
friend, ^ they are themselves living monu- 
ments of its divine veracity. For m>m the 
constant opposition between the heads of the 
family, have arisen discord, disunion, and 
distrust Till their domestic circle, tbmby 
contentions, and agitated by rebellions, ex- 
hibits little better than a succession of re- 
proaches and recriminations.'^ 

By this time we had reached the residence 
of tins divided pair, which I entered, with 
no very sanguine expectations of pleasure. 
We were ushered into a large el^;ant draw- 
ing-room, where Mrs. Lindsey was seated 
alone. The master of the house soon en- 
tared, and welcomed my friend with appa- 
rent cordiality. 

To an inquiry after her daughters, Mrs. 
Lindsey replied, that **she believed they 
were in their own rooms.'' " Inventing new 
finery, I suppose," added the father, with a 
great deal of asperity. ^^ indeed, Mr. Lind- 
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sejy" retorted his lady with equal sharpness^ 
"the poor girls are not likely to procure 
much ^nery, (as you call it,) since they must 
give you an account of every sixpence they 
spend. " ^^ And that in future they shaU do 
this, you may take my word, maaam,'^ re- 
joined her inexorable lord. " I am resolved 
to hare no more exhibitions at Yauxhall, or 
Covent Garden." Then turning to Mr. 
Clifford, " You will hardly believe me," said 
he, *^ that my disobedient children, went last 
night to Vauxhall, when I thought they were 
retiring to rest. And what renders it still 
worse 18, that every body in the house, except 
myself, knew and connived at it. Alas! I 
have not one friend in my family, who will 
give me information when my cnildren are 
rushing on to their own ruin." " Perhaps, 
my dear sir," interposed Mr. Clifford, ^' if 
you were to state to them more explicitly the 
grounds of your objections to amusements of 
fliis kind, they would more willingly submit 
to your authority. If you succeed in con- 
vincing them, that you will cheerfully admit 
of any innocent and rational gratification, 
w^ch may promote that vivacity so natural 
and so desirable at their age, surely they 
would appreciate the kindness of your mj>- 
tive, although they may not discern the wis- 
dom of your prohibitions. '^ "Yes, if mp 
children were like yotfr«, Mr. Clifford, this 
might be the case ; but you, who have affec- 
fionate children, taught from infancy to watch 
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your looks^ and reverence your word^ can 
form but very inadeauate ideas of those, who 
have been instructed to regard their father 
as a tyrant^^^ 

To this remark my friend offered noreply^ 
conceiving most likely, that the interference 
of a stranger in these domestic feuds, would 
but widen the breach he vainly strove to 
heal. 

Some arrangements in business then took 
place^ after which, quitting this comfortless 
abode of discord, I gladly returned with Mr. 
Clifford to his mansion of peace. As we 
walked thither^ I could not refrain from the 
following observation. ^* My dear Clifford9> 
I have been contrasting in my own mind, 
the ri^d and irrational conduct by which 
Mr. Lindsey attempts to deter his children 
from frequenting public amusements, with 
the candid reasons which you stated to Em- 
ma the other day, when she asked why she 
might not so to see a play ? that in such 
places, a Christian is obliged to hear lan- 
guage and witness immoralities^ which he 
would not suffer in his own house." 

On entering the room where we usually 
sat, we found the mother surrounded by her 
gay, but not turbulent party, preparing to 
celebrate the anniversary ofHarriet's birth, 
by a little domestic treat, or early supper, 
of which we were invited to partake. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

At aununer eve» when hearen's aerial bow, 
Smum with bright arch, the riitterinir bill> bdpv, 
why to yon moqntain turns the lingering eye. 
Whose sun-bright suiranit uiingles with tne Ay? 
Wby do thoie «liff« of shadowy tint wpear, 
More sweet than all tlie landscape sinilini^ near ? 
Til dktanoe lends enchantment to tfaeview, 
And robes the mountain in its azuK hi^ 
Thus, with delight, we linger to survey, 
The proimsed joys of lifers unmeasuved w^y; 
Thus, from alar, each dim-discoveitHi scene. 
Mere pleaung seems than all the past hath been ! 
And every fium, that fancy can repair. 
From daiK oblivion, glows divinely there. 

Our simple repast was ended $ tmt as It 
was yet early, at Harriet's request, the koaf 
of social eBJoyment was prolonged. The 
mirth of childhood is an evanescent flame* 
Exhausted by their own playful sallies, our 
Kttle gronp gradually subsided into dia^ tran* 

J'uil good humour, which pleases and io 
leased with all. 

Thus, while I participated in their artless 
joys, tbe days of my own childhood seemed 
to return, and brotght with them a lively 
recollection of many who had been ikt part* 
ners of tiiese early years. ^ CliflRird,^' «atd 
I, " among all my inquiries after owr early 
friends, I iiave nort jet Temembered your 
cousin Vincent, and his adventurous ^brother* 
I believe, that when I quitted town, they 
had just completed their studies. •* "You 
will not be surprised to hear then,'' returned 
my friend, "that the same peculiarities, 
vrhich distinguished their boyhood, have con- 
tinued to characterize their riper years.'' 
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"Vhicetot then/'' said t, *Ms, I stippos^' 
contentedly following the ^bekten track/ 
and happy in thft frii^ndship of a * virtuous 
few.' But Algetnony whose i^estless ambi- 
tion was ever aiming at something bejdnd 
mediocrity, must either be eminent for his 
virtues^ or his vices $ his successed, or his 
misfortunes. '* ** Yoar conclusions,'' admit- 
ted ClUfbrd, *< arfe such as would naturally 
result from ^ Purvey of their difPeretit cha- 
racters^ yet 80 little has man the direction of 
his owii life, that in hfelther case can they bte 
iAd to be strictly true. 

« Oft the day they finally quitted school, 
Vintetot and Atgernon, repaired to the peace- 
M dwelKng or their mo«ier, then residing 
iti a retired part of Hampshire. 1 was theh 
ih the la^t Year of toy apprenticeship 5 attd 
my aunt, who honoured me with a confidence 
seldom reposed in the inexperience of youth, 
requested me to aci^ompaUy them, &nd aid 
her in dettJnkitiAg tbetr future plans of life. 
Ht^r little mansion was erected at the foot 
of a rocky eminence, and before it stretched 
an ample range of pastui*age, enriched and 
bounded by the spacious ocean. We reached 
this delightful spot on a fifte evening in the 
mohth of June. 

** The fond mother, who anxiously antici- 
pated our arrival, had prepared for ou^ re- 
freshment, in a little woodbine arboUr, on an 
elevated V^alk in her little garden, which 
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commanded an extengive view cf the adja 
cent scenerj. Here, resting from the fa- 
tigues of .our journejj we contrasted the soft 
tranquillity and smiling verdure of the coun« 
try, with the restless tumult of, the busy 
crowded streets we had just quitted. 

** * Mother/ said Algernon, while his eyes 
wandered over the Ixiundless expanse of 
waters; ^Mother, I only w^it.for your con- 
sent to sanction the choice I have already 
made. I will be a sailor. I long to explore 
the wonders of the western worlds and to 
bear the honours of my country's name, to 
lands beyond the bunung regions of the sun. 
I want not the patronage of power ; I fear 
not death, and will neither shrink from the 
siword of the enemy, nor the horrors of the 
tempest. I shall serve my country with my 
blood, and she will repay me wiln her gra- 
titude.^ 

<^ ^ And I,' said Vincent, in a less elevated 
tone, ^ will live witih you, my mother. I 
will be a farmer ; for I love the country, and 
delight in an employment that affords health 
in every breeze, ana which will daily present 
to my eyes the various goodness of that Be- 
ing, whose bounty crowns the year.' Such 
were the fairy visions of sixteen. But the 
experience oi succeeding years has taught 
them, * It is not in man that walketh to di- 
rect his steps*' 

** Shortly after, a naval officer, resident 
in the nei^bourhood, hearing of the wishes 
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Algernon had expressed, and beine pleased 
MritJi his heroic enthusiasm, prevailed with 
the reluctant mother to suffer the darling of 
her soul to sail in his ship, then bound for 
India. In hish hopes, and with propitious 
gales, he Left nis native shore; but ere they 
^ned the destined port, his eager anticipa- 
tions were wearied by delay, and cooled. l)y 
dangers. At length, with a bounding heart, 
his footsteps pressed the Indian strand ; 
when his ^nerous patron drooped, and di^d; 
leaving bs young-prot6g6 in a foreign land, 
to weep over his untimely grave, and mourn 
his own blighted prospects. 

^ But hope in the bosom of Algernon was 
a perennial sprine. . As he wandered along 
the elittering beach, and surveyed the ocean, 
bri^t with the radiance of a tropical sun, 
' I wil} not return to England,' said he, ^to 
tell my friendsof ihy disappointment Others 
have made fortunes in this land of weialtH ; 
why may not I ?* 

*^ Pleased with the thou^t, he introduced 
himself to the notice of a gentleman by whom 
his lamentedfriend was well known, llirough 
his intf&resf, the young adventurer obtained 
an appointment in one of the Company's 
regiments ; but alas, nineteen summers in 
a torrid clime, have embrowned his florid 
cheeky and stamped upon his ardent brow, 
the sober characters oi middle-age, yet, no 
opportunity has occurred of signuizing that 
valour, by which he once hoped to immor-' 
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talize his mvfkf. Sq that nt last, wearied «f 
fruitless expectations, disg;u8ted with par- 
tiality and n^leeti and oppressed bjr prema- 
ture infirmities, he 19 now actually on his 
Sassaa;ehome \ intending to pass the remain- 
er of his days, in that very spot^ where ' the 
fenrent ideas of youth,' created the alluring 
phant^xns, which through life, have da:9;ded 
and eluded hin^ His venen^bie parent died 
nearly a year i|go; and, in the cultivation of 
his paternal acre^, he hopes to forget the dis^^ 
appointments of ambitiou. Such i^ the re- 
sult of Aleernon's high-formed expectations.^ 
^^ Well, papa,'' exclaimed the children, 
deeply interested, ** b^t Vincent wa» w wo* 
derate in bis wishes, surely he has succeeded 
better." ^ You shall juajge for yourselves, 
my dears.^'-^Fpr awhile Vincent persevered 
in his choice of an agricultural Uiei but his 
mother's relations were all engaged in com* 
mercial pursuits, and her elder brother, whp 
had amassed a considerable fortune in a 
neighbouring county-town, happening about 
that time tp lose his ofily ^on. oflTored Vin- 
cent a shase in his business. The prospect 
was advantageous | and overcome by his 
uncle's arguments, and his mother's entrea- 
ties, he yeilded an unwilling absent Re- 
luctantly he bade adieu to his rural hannta; 
and sighing as he passed the boundary of his 
native Q^lds, he secretly resolved, that if 
God should bless bis commercial labours with 
.success, he would return to pass the even- 
ing of his days in rustic pleasures. After a 
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few years his uncle retired from active life, 
leaving him in the entire possession of a 
flonrishing business. . 

^ On the death of his aged mother, Vincent 
wrote to beg, that I would supply the place 
of his wanderipg brother, by uniting with 
him to pay the last tribute ot filial affection 
to her sacred dust. I did not hesitate to 
comply with this request^ — ^and when with 
pious care, and humble hope, we had con- 
signed her honoured relics to the peaceful 
slumbers of the tomb, the pleasures of re- 
newed intercourse mingled with our relets, 
and strongly reminded us of the vanity of 
our youthful expectations. 

** * In this very spot,' said Vincent, as we 
seated ourselves under the fragant shade of 
the little woodbine arbour, ^In this very spot 
nineteen years ago, I vainly resolved to pass 
my days in rurS tranquillity, *a stranger 
to the cares of gain,' and far from the busy 
din of cities. You know how my schemes 
-were over-ruled 5 but the arguments which 
dfetermined the plan of my life never changed 
the bias of my mclination ; and, with the 
* bard of feeling,' I may truly say, 

" I never ftMined a scheme of happinesS) 
But^ in the eountry was the scene.'* 

** * And the hope of one day returning to 
its quiet shades, reconciled me at first to the 
sacrifice, and has since solaced me in my 
labours. 

1 A* 
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<^ ^ Buti^ward, He who guides us fntta 
the cradle to the ^ve, sees fit to cross our 
projects^ and to disappoint our hopes; iimt 
we may recognise our blindness, ana learn to 
submit our wUl to his. This lesson I have 
learned by slow degrees. The Almighty hits 
not indeed, altogether frowned upon mj 
efforts ; but, I have experienced with others 
the decline of commerce; like others I have 
felt the pressure of sickness, and have 
mourned in common with them, the failure 
of many promising schemes. So that while 
I bless the goodness which crowns my board 
with pl^ity^ I am forced to resign the hope 
of independence, and with it, the prospect 
of realizing my favourite plan* From this 
then I learn, that the true art of happiness 
consists in enjojdng those blessings which 
Providence has placed within our reach, and 
in so perforiping the duties of our allotted 
station as to merit this testimony, that we 
^ have served our seneratioq. ' '' 

Here Mr* Cliftord paused; and Harriet, 
with an anxious look, inquired, '^Is this 
then all the happiness which life affords ?" 
^^It is, my Harriet; but, when associated 
with the hopes qf a better, can it be said to 
be small ? This life, my children, as I have 
often told you, is but the infancy of an 
eternal existence^ Here we are dealt with 
as children; we are bumbled by chastise- 
ments, and exercised with trials; but, if we 
are unhappy, it is our own fault, for he, 
" '1 subjects us to this discipline, bears a 
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father's heiurt, and wbiUt he porrects u^ tp 
prepare us for a heavenly inheritaDce, he 
sweetens the bitterness of grief, with manjr 
a drop of \pji an<} cheers the wearisome 
lourney pf fife, by social intercoiiraef aiid the 
occurrience of unexpeQteiTinerciesi whiph 
often cause the Chnstain-pilgrim's heart tp 
overfliow with gratitude, as ne reco^ises the 
hand, which is 'leading hipa by a right way, 
to a city of habitation. 

'^ Remember the humble-miuded Christian 
whose dyiug bed you have watched, and 
over whpse new-made grave you have wept. 
She was oppressed bv poverty, sickness, and 
jearSy yet, contented and cheerful. Religiop 
possessed her undivided heart; her aSectioii 
and her hopes were in heaven; and, rejoicing 
iq her unalienable treasure — she was rich-— 
^he was happy ! Be you then, my dear chil- 
dren, followers of them, who by faith have 
sought a better country, and are now entered 
into their much desired rest." 

CHAPTER XIII. 

«* — - The sensQm diuf , 
As fieuel^ nrand » J^miur world tlfey rull* 
StiU nnd them happy ; aiiu cQmtf«tine sprin|?« 
Shads ber own rosy gariaads on their hwds : 
'Till evening coiner ^t last, serene and p^ld ; 
When after Che long vernal day of life, 
Rnamottied more, «$ more xemambranee twe)liy 
With inany a proof of recollected love, 
Toj^ther oown ^e|rank is social sloep, 
'Fogetlier freed, their gentle spiriU fly, 
To sc|i;iiet w^te low and blisi immortal reign." 

^ T9ox9oy. 

1 HAD now passed two months, a happy in- 
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mate in the peaceful dwelling of my friends^ 
and haying drawn to a conclusion my busi- 
ness in town, I had no longer a reasonable 
pretext for prolonging my stajr- With re- 
gret I prepared to take leave oi their endear- 
ing society, and return to my distant solitary 
home. The evening preceding mj depar- 
ture, when the juvenfle part of our circle nad 
withdrawn, we lingered to a late hour, in the 
interchange. of reciprocal feelings, and in- 
dulging in interesting retrospects of scenes, 
already past; or, wim trembling hope, anti- 
cipating hours of enjoyment yet to come. 
There is a something in parting with those 
we love, fVom which nature recoils; and when 
we remembered the extent of country that 
would soon lie between us, and contemplated 
the unceHainty of all human things, we could 
but acknowledge the probability of liever 
meeting again. 

^' You will sometimes thiQk of us when 
you do not see us, Mr. Bently," said Mrs. 
Clifford. " Yes, I shall think of you, when 
my sister Mary and I, are seated each by the 
side of our quiet fire. I shall remember 
you, when I enter the comfortless abodes of 
discord. And when I partake of the gaudy 
feasts of oatentaHom nospitality, secretly 
trembling for the cost; — then I shall remem- 
ber you. But oh! when shall I again 
behold a family so disinterested, so united, 
so happy P' "If we are happier than many 
of our neighbours,'' interposed Mr. CliSbrd, 
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^ it is becntue w^ seek our ples^siir^a ^t 
l^ome. Our visits, ^|id our vUiters, ^ jf»^ 
must have observed, »re very fe\VTr^n4 tb^y 
4re 80, for two re^sQUs; firsti bec^u^ our 
incoipe would not prudently ^dmit of ^^cb 
company; apd secopdlyiMrs, CU{K)rdo)>joot# 
to tae practice on our children's accouf^L 
vhose inind^ and bpdie^t sha affirms, w^uld 
both sufer without the hourly guai^i of 
mfiternt4 vigilance. Yet under these ^irciim* 
at^nce^, my dear Bently, you inuat ^l«iv, 
that had w^ Pot wevioualy cultivMed a tasta 
for intellectual pleasureSt our h^urs of lei^ufe 
would have languished in unn^eaning dull- 
DQS^f ^d our conversation n^u^t h(^ve dege- 
nerated into uninteresting insipidity. 

^^We are, besides this, indebted to a 
maxim, which, though it wi|s the motto of a 
heathen sage, may well be adopted by the 
Christian moralist, that, * whatever is above 

^0, dofis i^ot concern UQ*- Cont^ntad with 
tbo rank we are destined tQ 611 in society, 
end aoqniescing in the wipdem which assigns 
to «very station |t| pepuH^r duties and pri- 
vileg^9t W() nf^vQr ?^tteinpt to break the har- 
ipony of divine ^rrftng^mentSiby rushing into 
lK^ iiphere ftbo¥f^ us^ fl^ncse we are never 
prevailed on tQ purchase an expensive super- 
flnityi 9^t the price of wy article of real can- 
venifmc^, which inight contribute to the com- 
forts of our own family, or the wants of our 
poor neighbours. 

^' Qut above all, n^y dear friend," he con- 
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tinaed^ lajinghi^ hand on the BiUe, iirhic^ 
had not yet been returned to its place, smdk 
the offenng up the evening sacrifice, ^ above 
all, it is because this book is the lawgiver ia 
«ur family, that we have peace; whilst others 
are torn bj divisions, and disordered bj 
strife.'* 

Another stroke of the clock, now reminded 
us, that the hour of midnight was already 
eome,' and with mutual expressions of regard 
and esteem, we separateii; commending each 
o<iier to the watcnful careof ah eye whieh 
never sleeps. The next mbming,'at a very 
eari^hour, I cotamenced my journey home. 
A few days after my arrival at my own 
abode, - 1 wrote the followii^ letter to Mr. 
Clifford, with which I shall close tiiis '^ Sketch 
of my Friend's Family. ^ 

* 

^ My dear Clifford, . . 

^^ Finding myself once more in my ow^ 
sphere, I am a^n running the same sob^ 
round of avocations as before: and my Mary, 
as my sister satellite, still shines by my side, 
with her wonted calm and steady light X 
wish you could see her now, Ihe meek imace 
of propriety^ but since you cannot, I wul 
sketch the picture. Benold us then, each 
occupying their oten arm-chair, on tiieir 
favourite side of the fire. Between us stands 
a table, in the middle of which is placed a 
candle, which impartially sheds an equal 
light to guide my pen, and Mary^s needle. 
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In akort, ev<^ iiiing remainB so ex&ctly what 
I left it, that I could almpst believe I had 
only been dreaming^if busy London, and was 
all the time snugly seated in my own chim- 
ney corner. 

. ^' Yet, if a dream, it has been a oleasant 
one^ and I should be tempted to exdaim, in 
O]^sition to oar great poet, ^<2ay vision^ 
may befriend.' Yes, mine has b?eii a sober, 
wakinff dream; a visioB, that has withdrawn 
troxa m terrestrial objects the delusive veil, 
and opened to tiie.intellectual eye, tiie glories 
of ttie unseen worl4- In company wiSi you, 
mj friend, I have walked to the foot of Mount 
Calvary; and there, whilst I gazed on the 
cross of an incarnate God, I have unlearned 
tbjs lessons of worldly wisdom which were 
my boast before; and confessing that I know 
nothing, would now sit down at the feet of 
Jesus of Nazareth; in a child-like spirit to be 
taught a[ him. 

'^In your family, Clifford, I isaw religion 
not merely adopted as a form, or an empty 
profession, but, as a living and all-pervading 
principle of action. There, too, I found sim- 
ple manners, and intelligent minds. There 
churlish incivility is never seen; and there, if 
any where. Move is without dissimulation.' 
And I can bear my testimony that you do, 
what many Vainly, alas, promise to do, you 
consistently * renounce the pomps and vani- 
ties of this sinful world,' and live like those 
*who seek ai better country.' Nor is your 
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fiitiiily d^tc^tioA the told tinhallowed plte o^ 
hypocrisy, on which the fire of God never 
de8c6ttdi». N«, tt is the platt^ of tbtntntinion 
with heikffeh) atid it niake^ your hcHlsie a 
Bethel. By the side of your altar then, tny 
fHend, I de^ne to raise flie stranger's ^te- 
ftil cttonuMi^iit of pttAito to the Hm of Israel, 
under whose wittgs he thet*e leartied tto trust 
««From this ddightful retrospect 1 iiA 
roused by the voice of Mary, who ifoqtiires, 
< terotherj, hate you forgotten that it is feup- 
per-timfe r i will therefore hbW l^ave tny dear 
Cliffotd, atid his h^ppy littlie cirtle, tb i\st 
cnjoyih^ttt of thfeir own fire^side. Atnidst 
those social pl?Hsurcs, ho\vever, I hopfe you 
Will sometitn^s pause to think of Mary, ^ti 
her foi*|etfal brother, but your iihcettly At* 
tachedfriendj 

" RttrBEkt BESTtT. 

'** P. S. Betty still Waits with the suppet- 
cloth, but I cannot seal my letter without re- 
questing you to tell fiihiha^hd ttarriet, that 
tte warkn larnb^s-Wool net, which 1 found on 
my dre^SinJi^-table the last night I slept be* 
neath yout hospitkble roof, pf6ved a mo9t 
comfortable cothpanion throughout tny tong 
cold journey. Give rny love to ihy good- 
humoured little friends, Sophia and Jane; 
and tell Ed Ward, t will promise to bring my 
box of lozenge's with me. When I return to 
town next autumn, on condition that he will 
Hot forget me in me toeanwhile.^' 
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